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GOVERNOR POLLOCK AND THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY HON. H. C. HICKOK, EX-STATE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


HE death of Ex-Governor James Pollock 

brings vividly to mind the pivotal ser- 
vice that he rendered to our Common 
School cause, under difficult circumstances 
and at a time of great danger to its imper- 
iled interests, and it is due to his memory 
that some mention should be made of im- 
portant facts in this connection that have 
not heretofore been given to the public in 
detail. 

Let me premise, by way of perspective, 
that early in the session of 1854 I prepared 
a school bill of four or five sections for our 
district (Lewisburg), mainly to strengthen 
the finances, which were in a very unsatis- 
factory condition under the inefficent school 
law of 1849. Our Senator, Col. Eli Slifer, 
returned it to me, much to my dissatisfaction, 
with the information that they were getting 
up a general school bill and would not touch 
any special or local bills. I was under the 
impression that the proposed general bill 
would only amount to some little tinkering 
with the subject, as in former years, and that 
they might as well have let my bill go 
through ; but as they did not, it was con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket. It so 
happened that I spent the last half of the 
legislative session of 1854 in the lobbies of 
the Senate and House with a number of 
Influential colleagues, endeavoring to secure 
the passage of a bill to create Snyder County 
out of the lower part of Union. It was 
up-hill work, but we finally got the Speaker 





of the House to fix 11 o’clock a. m. as the 
hour to call up our bill, on the last day of 
the session that the rules would permit it to 
be considered. We were all promptly on 
hand, and as the hour approached I stood 
in the lobby near the main entrance, alter- 
nately watching the clock and the Speaker. 
Promptly to the minute the Speaker handed 
down a bill to the clerk to be read, and in 
sonorous tones the title rang out through the 
House ‘‘An Act for the Regulation and 
Continuance of a System of Education by 
Common Schools.’’ I opened my eyes. It 
seemed to me that didn’t spell Snyder 
County, at least I had never heard it spelled 
that way before. But to be certain I waited 
until half of the first sectlon was read, when 
I discovered that it most certainly was not 
Snyder County, and our last chance for that 
session was gone. So I turned on my heel 
and left the House in indignation and dis- 
gust, settled my hotel bill, and went home, 
very much ‘‘ disgruntled’’ by the loss of my 
winter’s work; never dreaming that on the 
heels of political revolution / would be called 
back to Harrisburg the very next winter to 
administer the identical school bill on which 
I had thus unceremoniously turned my 
back! So little do we know what is in store 
for us in this strangely chequered life on 
earth. This was the second time that that 
bill had crossed my path in antagon- 
ism to my interests, and my feeling to- 
wards it began to be the reverse of char- 
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itable. Well, that school bill passed both 
Houses, by a majority of only one vote in 
the Senate, and after careful examination, 
and a full knowledge of its purport, was 
signed by Gov. Bigler in the face of warn- 
ings that his approval would be almost cer- 
tain to defeat him at the ensuing October 
election. Those predictions were verified, 
although the obnoxious school law of 1854 
was only one of the potent influences that 
brought about the overwhelming political 
revolution of that memorable year. 

Some three or four weeks after the October 
election which carried Judge Pollock so 
triumphantly into the Executive chair, I was 
one day sauntering down to the Post Office 
when I met Colonel Slifer at the first corner, 
who informed me, to my surprise, that I was 
to go into the new administration as School 
Clerk, to look after 'the Common School 
interests of the State. I told him I guessed 
not, that I hadn’t heard of it. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
he, ‘‘I was up at Milton yesterday to see the 
Governor about it, and your appointment 
has been decided upon.’’ Strange as it may 
seem in the light of subsequent events, I| 
was rather inclined to resent it as an attempt 
to bury me in an old-fogy back room, with 
nothing but routine duties to perform, of no 
particular importance and wholly unsuited 
to my tastes and temperament. The Colonel 
replied that the new school law would make 
as much work as any one man would care 
to undertake, and that the clerk’s title had 
been changed to deputy, with increased 
power and responsibility. 

Still I was not satisfied, and for the next 
week or two I exerted myself to the utmost to 
get my position changed for something else 
with more life in it, but in vain. I had not 
yet learned that when Governor Pollock had 
once made up his mind on any subject, that 
was an end to all discussion. In the mean- 
time I was so thoroughly convinced that the 
new school law was only a little more tinker- 
ing, and that with the prevalent inertia in the 
public mind, no school law could be enacted 
during the lifetime of that generation with 
sufficient power and resources to make the 
‘Common Schools what they ought to be, 
that, until after I reached Harrisburg, I 
never once turned to the law to see what it 
really did contain. 

When the Governor-elect left home to be 
inaugurated, I joined him at Milton, four 
miles above my place of residence, and ac- 
companied him to Harrisburg. We went 
by the Catawissa route via Port Clinton, 
Auburn and Dauphin, a circuitous journey 
of some two hundred miles to reach a point 





only sixty-six miles down the river, there 
being at that time no railroad on the Sus- 
quehanna between Clark’s Ferry and Sun- 
bury. On the way we very naturally gave 
some thought to the unknown future before 
the administration under unprecedented 
conditions, especially to the excessive un- 
popularity of the new school law and the 
County Superintendency, which was its 
most conspicuous feature, so far as the public 
then knew, and the salient point of attack 
that drew the fire of all the opposition ; and 
I was instructed after I got into position to 
see how it looked from the inside and to 
report. 

The crowd at the inauguration was enor- 
mous. ‘The ‘‘ fountains of the great deep” 
of politics were broken up, and to some 
extent, chaos seemed to have come again. 
Everything was in a state of upheaval and 
effervescence, and for a time I didn’t get to 
see much of the Governor. The denuncia- 
tions of the new school law, and especially 
the County Superintendency, were many 
and bitter, and the predominant sentiment 
of the Legislature was strongly hostile. 
Bills for the repeal of the law and to abolish 
the County Superintendency had been intro- 
duced and were warmly discussed. 

Taking my seat as Deputy under Col. 
Andrew G. Curtin, who as Secretary of the 
Commonwealth was ex officio head of the 
School Department, and confirmed my ap- 
pointment, I found to my surprise advanced 
features of the school law, that I did not 
suppose could be enacted during my life- 
time under the then prevalent sentiment 
of the State, were already entrenched in 
the statute book, and with that discovery 
came a feeling of grave anxiety and appre- 
hension for their safety. The question was 
—and it was a very serious question—Could 
these extraordinary grants of power and the 
accompanying operative machinery be sus- 
tained ? 

Leaving the department one afternoon I 
encountered the Governor on the pavement 
at the corner of the Executive Building, as 
he was going to his hotel. After exchang- 
ing salutations we started down the board 
walk together. ; 

‘*Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ how are you coming 
on in the School Department ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh,’’ said I, ‘‘after a fashion. We have 
a big job on hand. The new school law 1s 
all right, but a long way ahead of public 
opinion ; and with its excessive unpopularity, 
and the short school term, it will take fully 
five years to put it in operation so that the 
people can see its merits from its results; 
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and,’’ I added, ‘‘long before that time the 
Legislature will knock it all to pieces.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think they will while I am 
here,’’ was his instant reply. 

‘¢ Very well,’’ said I, ‘*Governor, if you 
will stand firm I will crowd all sail; but if 
you give way the Department can’t do 
anything, because it has no control over the 
Legislature.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, in his cheery, buoyant 
manner, and with a merry twinkle in his 
cye, as if my suggestion amused him, ‘‘ we’ll 
give it a trial, anyhow, and see what comes 
of it.’ And so the matter rested for that 
time. 

Assiduous efforts were made by the De- 
partment to influence the Legislature in 
favor of the new school law and the County 
Superintendency, but with only partial suc- 
cess. Ex-State Supt. Curtin can feelingly 
testify to the persistent and indefatigable 
efforts he found it necessary to put forth 
to stem the heavy tide of opposition and 
turn it into progressive channels. During 
the session State Supt. Curtin called a con- 
vention of the County Superintendents at 
Harrisburg, a step which Dr. Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes characterized at the time as being a 
very bold movement; and so it was. 

Their meetings were held first in the hall 
of the House, and afterwards in the Supreme 
Court room, On the last day of their pro- 
ceedings Governor Pollock was invited to 
address them, which he did in his usual 
fervid manner, intimating near the close of 
his remarks that if any of the reactionary 
school bills that were pending should happen 
to pass both Houses, there was another 
branch of the Government a little further 
north (indicating the Executive Building) 
that might have something to say on the 
subject. Dr. Burrowes, who was sitting by 
my side, instantly remarked, ‘‘ That’s the 
first time I ever knew a Governor of Penn- 
sylvania threaten to veto a bill in advance 
of its passage.’’ Before bedtime that night 
the Governor received a great many admo- 
nitions about committing himself publicly in 
advance in that way. But it didn’t change 
his purpose. 

Whilst other adverse bills were pending 
and being hotly debated, a bill was reported 
in the Senate authorizing the school directors 
of four counties named to be re-assembled in 
convention to increase or decrease the salary 
of their County Superintendent. As two of 
these counties, Berks and Crawford, then 
paid a salary of only $250 and $200, it was 
evident that the bill could have but one 
motive and meaning, and that was to break 
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down the County Superintendency by cut- 
ting off the supplies, and thus accomplish- 
ing by indirection what they feared could 
not be done by direct legislation. If that 
bill were allowed to go through, it would 
doubtless be followed by others of like 
character, until there was no telling where 
it would stop; and the only way was to 
confront the danger at the start. 

The school law of ’54 was so compact 
and symmetrical in its organization, and so 
equitable in the adjustment of its powers 
and agencies, that it could best be operated 
as a whole, and not in fragments; and 
therefore the true policy was to maintain it 
as a whole against all comers, and in defiance 
of all opposition, no matter from what 
quarter, or in what shape it might present 
itself. Strong remonstrance was therefore 
made to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee against the bill, and an earnest ap- 
peal made by the Department to strike out 
the power to ‘‘decrease’’ salaries; but he 
was tenacious and unyielding, alleging that 
the Superintendency had been condemned 
at the ballot-box and some concession should 
be made to dissatisfied public sentiment. I 
told him that it did not strike me in that 
light ; that the new supervising agency was 
certainly right in theory, and if pro- 
tected and sustained would in time come all 


right in practice; and that if the present 
administration that had been elected by its 
unpopularity was willing to stand by it, its 
original friends of the previous year ought 


not to desert it. But he would not yield 
the point; and I left him, hoping to check- 
mate the bill in some way after it got into 
the House, but it went through the House 
on the double-quick before I could get 
time to look after it. 

When it reached the Executive Chamber 
the Governor’s attention was drawn to its 
evident purpose and consequences, and he 
promptly directed Secretary Curtin to pre- 
pare a message embodying his objections to 
the bill. This was speedily done, taking 
the ground that it was special legislation in 
its worst form. The Governor immediately 
signed the message, and the bill went back 
to the Senate in which it originated, and 
that settled its fate. 

This was check-mate No. 1, and indicated 
pretty plainly where Governor Pollock was 
likely to be found on all similar occasions. 
It should perhaps be added that after a little 
time I set to work to get a bill through 
authorizing Directors to increase the salary 
of the County Superintendents, and, with 
auxiliary help, succeeded. Under its pro- 
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visions the Directors of Berks county were 
assembled in convention, under the Presi- 
dency of Hon. William Strong, afterwards 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, whose energetic influence saved the 
day, after a stormy session, and increased 
the salary from $250 to $1200. In Lancas- 
ter county, under the influence of Dr. Bur- 
rowes and others, the salary was made $1500 
from the first. 

Finding that a bill could not be passed to 
abolish the County Superintendency gener- 
ally, numerous bills were introduced to 
abolish it in particular counties, and some 
of them might have been got through both 
houses; but as it was well known that they 
would certainly be sent back by the Gov- 
ernor, they served only to relieve the local 
responsibility of individual members. 

It should be stated here that that Legisla- 
ture contained some pre-eminently able 
men, especially in the Senate, who sponta- 
neously arrayed themselves without distinc- 
tion of party in support of the new school 
law and its agencies, and could always be 
relied upon for that purpose except in rare 
instances, when rebellion in their own dis- 
tricts compelled them sometimes to tempor- 
ize with the opposition, but never to yield 
the point in the end. 

When the administration got its forces 
well in hand on the school question, the 
plan of operations, for that and succeeding 
years, was to have all hostile school bills, 
whether general or local, held over in com- 
mittee to the last possible moment, and then 
reported negatively. This prevented a great 
deal of mischief, and averted the continual 
use of the veto power. By the end of his 
term the opposition was getting tired of re- 
peated and futile efforts to break down the 
law, though the last session of my term, the 
winter of 1860, was the only one of the pre- 
vious five years in which the Legislature was 
not flooded with petitions against the 
County Superintendency. My successors 
in office had no practical experience with 
the pioneer class of difficulties with which I 
had to contend, and could not have sur- 
mounted, but for the Governor’s enlight- 
ened and unconquerable firmness of purpose. 

In 1835 the crusade against the school law 
of 1834 was confronted in the House, and 
the victory won, by the arithmetical calcu- 
lations and prodigious forensic power of 
Thaddeus Stevens. In 1855, under analo- 
gous but more complicated and difficult cir- 
cumstances, the battle over a new and more 
powerful school law was fought out in the 
Executive Chamber, where the ultimate power 
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and responsibility were placed by the Con- 
stitution, and the victory won by Gov. Pol- 
lock’s stalwart defense of the right. 

Governor Pollock was never influenced by 
mere questions of expediency when he felt 
himself to be right in principle. He was 
subjected to very heavy pressure on the 
school question, both by members of the 
Legislature and citizens generally from all 
parts of the State; but they found that he 
was better posted on the school law than 
they were themselves ; and sometimes their 
grievances were merely neglect and ineffi- 
ciency in the local administration of the 
schools, which no legislation could remedy. 
Some objections urged upon him, when 
probed to the bottom, would have been 
fatal to any system of public education, and 
when the Governor would open out upon 
them broadside in defence of a liberal school 
policy for the welfare of the Commonwealth, 
they retired better informed as well as dis- 
appointed. On one occasion, to a party who 
complained that the aggressive prominence 
given to the Common Schools would ruin 
his administration, he replied, with flashing 
eyes, that he would see every other part of 
his administration go down before he would 
suffer the School Department to go down. 

I have given you this hasty sketch, brief 
and imperfect as it is, to show the school 
men of the State how much they owe to the 
stand taken by Governor Pollock at a time 
when it required more than ordinary nerve 
and independence of character to commit 
himself and his administration to the support 
of a great measure of public policy that, while 
right in itself upon principle and far reach- 
ing in its beneficent consequences, was yet 
so widely and bitterly unpopular in some of 
its particular features that few politicians 
would have been willing to risk their future 
in its support. 

Now that he has gone to his grave full of 
years and full of honors, let every friend of 
the Common Schools throughout the length 
and breadth of the Commonwealth pay grate- 
ful homage to his memory, that it may be 
kept green forever. 


The following sketch of the life and public 
services of Governor Pollock we take from 
the Philadelphia Ledger of April 21st: 

James Pollock, ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, 
whose death is announced, was born in the 
borough of Milton, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, September 11, 1810. His father 
died when the future Governor was but seven 
years old, leaving his widow with four sons and 
three daughters. James was the youngest som, 
| and his early training was from his mother. 
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He passed his early youth at private schools, 
in which he was fitted for college. He entered 
the junior class at Princeton, and graduated 
with the highest honors of his class in Septem- 
ber, 1831. He immediately entered, upon the 
study of law in his native town, with Samuel 
Hepburn, and was admitted to the bar of 
Northumberland county in November, 1833. 
In the following April he opened a law office in 
Milton, and entered upon a successful legal 
career. He was appointed District Attorney of 
Northumberland county for 1835. Two years 
afterward he married Sarah Ann, the daughter 
of his law preceptor, and had apparently settled 
down to a permanent law practice. 

His real career, however, was to be a public 
one, for which he in some measure prepared 
himself by an active participation in politics. A 
Whig, living in a Democratic county and Con- 
gressional district, there did not seem to be 
much chance for his political advancement; but 
$0 great was his personal popularity that when 
given the Whig nomination for Congress in 1844 
inthe Thirteenth Congressional District, he was 
elected by a good majority and twice re-elected, 
serving in the Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth and 
Thirtieth Congresses. He was a member of 
the Committee on Claims during his first term, 
and of the Committee on Territories during his 
second, Stephen A. Douglas being one of his 
colleagues. During his last term he was a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which was compelled to provide for the ex- 
penses of the Mexican war that had just closed. 

On June 23, 1848, Mr. Pollock offered a reso- 
lution for the appointment of a special commit- 
tee to inquire into the necessity and expediency 
of constructing a railroad to the Pacific coast, 
the United States having acquired California by 
the war. As chairman of the committee he 
made a report favoring the building of such a 
road, the first official recommendation of a pro- 
ject which was destined to be successfully com- 
pleted within a period of a little more than, 20 
years. So thoroughly was Mr. Pollock imbued 
with the idea that the road could and would be 
built, that in an address delivered at Lewisburg 
that year he said: 

“At the risk of being considered insane I will 
venture the prediction that in less than 25 years 
from this evening a railroad will be completed 
and in operation between New York and San 
Francisco, Cal.; that a line of steamships will 
be established between San Francisco, Japan 
and China, and that there are now in my audi- 
ence ladies who will, before the expiration of the 
period named, drink tea brought from China 
and Japan by this route to their own doors.”’ 

_ The road was finished in 1869, four years in- 
side the limit fixed by this prophetic utterance, 
and Mr. Pollock passed over it two years later, 
and was given an ovation in San Francisco as 
the prophet of the Pacific Railroad. 

Retiring from Congress of his own accord at 
the end of his third term, he was appointed 
President Judge of the Eighth Judicial District 
in 1850, serving until the adoption of the 
amendment to the Constitution making the 
Judges elective. In 1854 he was nominated 
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for Governor by the Whigs and Native Ameri- 
cans, and was elected by a majority of 37,007 
over Governor William Bigler, his Democratic 
competitor. He was inaugurated Governor 
January 19, 1855, his term expiring January 
16, 1858. Among the important measures 
of his administration were the sale of the 
canal system of the State, a reduction of the 
debt of the State of about $10,000,000, and the 
passage of a series of acts that gave Pennsyl- 
vania a vigorous and efficient school system. 

In the fall of 1857 the financial crisis led to 
the calling of the Legislature in special session 
to legalize the suspension of specie payments 
for a limited term, thus saving the banks of the 
State from a ruinous crash. Governor Pollock 
retired from the Governorship with the respect 
of the people regardless of party. 

In his messages to the Legislature while 
Governor, he advocated what afterwards be- 
came the platform of the Republican party, 
holding that, while slavery could not be consti- 
tutionally disturbed in the States where it then 
existed, it should not be extended to the Terri- 
tories. Upon the formation of the Republican 
party, therefore, it was but natural that Gover- 
nor Pollock should ally himself with it. He 
was conservative, however, and was selected 
by the friends of peace and reconciliation to 
represent Pennsylvania in the Peace Conference 
which met in Washington during the winter of 
1861 and adopted the Crittenden Compromise 
resolutions, which Congress failed to accept, 
owing to the wide divergence between the mem- 
bers from the two sections. 

In May, 1861, he was appointed Director of 
the Mint by President Lincoln, holding the office 
until October 1, 1866, when he resigned. He 
it was who had the national motto, “In God We 
Trust,”’ first placed upon the Federal coins, 
On the accession of General Grant to the Presi- 
dency in 1869, he was again appointed Director 
of the Mint, retaining the position until the re- 
organization of the Mint in 1873, and the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Linderman as Director, when 
he was made Superintendent of the Mint in 
Philadelphia. He was appointed Naval Officer 
at Philadelphia in 1879, holding the position 
until 1883, when he was succeeded by E. H. 
Nevin. In 1886 he was appointed Federal Chief 
Supervisor of Elections, the last public office he 
ever held. He was for some years a member 
of the Philadelphia Board of School Controllers. 
He died at Lock Haven, Saturday, April 19th, 
and was buried at Milton, Friday, April 22d. 


The Ledger makes editorial comment as 


follows. Forty-five years ago James Pv'- 
lock, who has just died at Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, was a member of Congress 
from this State, and thirty-five years ago he 
was elected Governor of the Common- 
wealth. These dates indicate that he was 
a man of large influence and renown more 
than a generation ago. His death revives 
the memory of historic times, which were 
serious times. His election as Governor 
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was coincident with the rise of the Repub- 
lican party, as growing out of the Kansas- 
Nebraska legislation, and the famous decla- 
ration which nullified the Missouri compro- 
mise line, making it ‘‘ inoperative and 
void.’’ It was also coincident with the 
phenomenal sweep of the ephemeral ‘‘ Native 
American’’ |party through several of the 
Northern States. The Republican party 
was the product of popular resistance to 
what were regarded as the aggressive ex- 
actions of the Southern politicians, as ex- 
emplified in the obliteration of the line of 
‘‘ thirty-six thirty’’ north latitude as a 
barrier to the spread of the slave system. 

The Native American party was actuated 
by hostility to immigrants to the United 
States on account of their birthplace, and 
enmity to Catholics on account of their 
religious faithh The Republican party, 
having a substantial foundation, made 
impregnable by the issues of the war against 
the Rebellion, came to stay; while the 
Native American party, having nothing but 
race prejudice and religious animosity at its 
back, died out almost as rapidly as it rose. 

Governor Pollock, however, had the 
advantage of both these new parties to 
support his nomination by the old Whig 
party in the canvass of 1854, which enabled 
him to defeat Governor Bigler and the 
then powerful Democratic party of Penn- 
sylvania. 

That election made Governor Pollock’s 
name famous throughout the United States, 
for his defeat of the Democratic party of 
Pennsylvania gave the combined opposition 
high hopes of carrying the State at the 
Presidential election of 1856, when Fre- 
mont’s canvas pressed Mr. Buchanan so 
hard prior to the October election in 
Pennsylvania. 

Governor Pollock subsequently filled 
the offices of Director and Superintendent 
of the Mint, . Naval Officer of the Port of 
Philadelphia, and others which are men- 
tioned in a biographical sketch on another 
page of the Ledger this morning. He lived 
to the ripe age of 80 years, bearing a good 
name, and was highly esteemed by his 
fellow-citizens. 


_— 


O fearful heart and troubled brain! 
Take hope and strength from this, 
That Nature never hints in vain, 
Nor prophesies amiss. 
Her wild birds sing the same sweet stave, 
Her lights and airs are given 
Alike to playground and the grave; 
And over both is Heaven. 
J. G. Whittier. 
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INVOLUNTARY TEACHING. 


‘id adds very greatly to the responsibility 
of the teacher’s position that his work is 
not confined and cannot be confined within 
the limits of any school-room routine. In 
school and out of school his unconscious 
educative influence is at work. In some 
respects the impressions he is involuntarily 
making upon the young minds with which 
he is brought into so intimate contact is 
more powerful for good or evil than his 
most strenuous voluntary exertions. The 
same remark, of course, holds true in some 
degree of every man and woman in every 
sphere of life. But the peculiar relations of 
the teacher to the young minds placed un- 
der his charge renders his unconscious in- 
fluence much more powerful and important 
than that of most others. 

The kind and extent of this involuntary 
teaching are determined by the teacher’s 
character. What he is, what he is seen by 
the keen eyes of the child to be in himself, 
leaves often a far deeper and more lasting 
impress upon the child mind than anything 
he may say or do can possibly produce. 
Every teacher who rises at all towards the 
high level of his profession, must become to 
a greater or less extent his pupil’s model. 
He is to the child the embodiment not only 
of wisdom and learning, but of truth and 
righteousness. At least no teacher who fails 
to become in a measure such is in a position 
to do the work and exercise the influence 
belonging in him by virtue of his office. It 
will be, of course, one of his daily duties to 
teach those under his charge to use their 
powers independently, judging for them- 
selves what is true and right and good. But 
even while he is doing this, and perhaps in 
proportion to his success in doing it, he 1s 
establishing an ascendency over the child 
mind which gives a double value to every 
word he utters and every act he performs. 

From this point of view we get a new 
conception of the value of character in the 
teacher. Keen eyes are reading him every 
day, in school and out. In vain will he 
urge his pupils to put aside prejudice, and 
to seek and love truth for its own sake, SO. 
long as it is clear to their keen perceptions 
that this is not the principle upon which he 
acts in forming his opinions and carrying 
on the affairs of his little kingdom. In vain 
will he exhort them to make the right and 
wrong the first and paramount question 1D 
every course of action, so long as they fail to 
find that he himself is an ‘‘ embodied con- 
science,’’ as he goes about his daily duties. 
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Thus it comes that the teacher is placed 
constantly under the heaviest bonds not 
only for correctness of deportment, but for 
true worth of character. If he would do 
his whole duty and win a good degree, he 
must make it his first aim to be all that he 
would have his pupils become. And chil- 
dren’s insight into character and motive is 
wonderfully keen. They will not often be 
imposed upon by shams, but they may 
generally be relied upon to recognize and 
appreciate what is genuine and lofty in the 
spirit and conduct of him or her to whom 
they should look up as their model of intel- 
lectual and moral excellence. 

It is no wonder then that the public 
opinion of each community sets up a high 
standard of conduct, if not always of charac- 
ter, for the teacher: that many things which 
would be regarded as peccadilloes in another 
will not be tolerated in him. This is as it 
should be. But the true teacher will aim 
higher. He will see that his own best in- 


terests and his highest success in the profes- 
sion lie in exactly parallel lines, and demand 
of him constant effort to reach the highest 
standard of intelligence, in the clearness and 
calmness of his mental and moral judgments 


and in probity of character and nobleness 
of aim.—Canada Educational Journal. 
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MY FATHER’S MEMOIR: IV. 





BY DR. JOHN BROWN. 


OR the “‘ heroic’’ old man of Haddington 

my father had a peculiar reverence, as 
indeed we all have—as well we may. He was 
our king, the founder of our dynasty; we 
dated from him, and he was ‘‘ hedged ’’ ac- 
cordingly by a certain sacredness or “ di- 
vinity.’’ I well remember with what sur- 
prise and pride I found myself asked by a 
blacksmith’s wife in a remote hamlet among 
the hop-gardens of Kent, if I was ‘‘ the son 
of the Self-interpreting Bible.’’ I possess, 
as an heirloom, the New Testament which 
my father fondly regarded as the one his 
grandfather, when a herd laddie, got from 
the Professor who heard him ask for it, and 
promised him it if he could read a verse; 
and he has in his beautiful small hand writ- 
ten in it what follows: ‘‘ He (John Brown 
of Haddington) had now acquired so much 
of Greek as encouraged him to hope that he 
might at length be prepared to reap the 
richest of all rewards which classical learn- 
Ing could confer on him, the capacity of 
feading in the original tongue the blessed 
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New Testament of our Lord and Saviour. 
Full of this hope, he became anxious to pos- 
sess a copy of the invaluable volume. One 
night, having committed the charge of his 
sheep to a companion, he set out on a mid- 
night journey to St. Andrews, a distance of 
twenty-four miles. He reached his desti- 
nation in the morning, and went to the 
bookseller’s shop asking for a copy of the 
Greek New Testament. The master of the 
shop, surprised at such a request from a 
shepherd boy, was disposed to make game of 
him. Some of the professors coming into 
the shop questioned the lad about .his em- 
ployment and studies. After hearing his 
tale, one of them desired the bookseller to 
bring the volume. He did so, and drawing 
it down, said, ‘ Boy, read this, and you shall 
have it for nothing.’ The boy did so, ac- 
quitted himself to the admiration of his 
judges, and carried off his Testament, and 
when the evening arrived, was studying it’ 
in the midst of his flock on the braes of Ab- 
ernethy.’’ 

I doubt not my father regarded this little 
worn old book, the sword of the Spirit which 
his ancestor so nobly won, and wore, and 
warred with, with not less honest veneration 
and pride than does his dear friend James 
Douglas of Cavers the Percy pennon borne 
away at Otterbourne. When I read, in 
Uncle William’s admirable Life of his 
father, his own simple story of his early life 
—his loss of father and mother before he 
was eleven, his discovering (as true a dis- 
covery as Dr. Young’s of the characters of 
the Rosetta stone, or Rawlinson’s of the 
cuneiform letters) the Greek characters, his 
defence of himself against the astonishing 
and base charge of getting his learning from 
the devil (that shrewd personage would not 
have employed him on the Greek Testa- 
ment), his eager, indomitable study, his 
running miles to and back again to hear a 
sermon after folding his sheep at noon, his 
keeping his family creditably on never more 
than £50, and for long on £40 a year, 
giving largely in charity, and never want- 
ing, as he said, ‘‘lying money ’’—when I 
think of all this, I feel what a strong, inde- 
pendent, manly nature he must have had. 
We all know his saintly character, his devo- 
tion to learning, and to the work of preach- 
ing and teaching ; but he seems to have been, 
like most complete men, full of humor and 
keen wit. Some of his sve// sayings are still 
remembered. A lad of an excitable tem- 
perament waited on him, and informed him 
he wished to be a preacher of the gospel. 
My great-grandfather, finding him as weak 
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in intellect as he was strong in conceit, ad- 
vised him to continue in his present voca- 
tion. The young man said, ‘‘ But I wisn to 
preach and glorify God.’’ ‘‘My young 
friend, a man may glorify God making 
broom besoms; stick to your trade, and 
glorify God by your walk and conversa- 
tion.’’ 

The late Dr. Husband of Dunfermline 
called on him when he was preparing to set 
out for Gifford, and was beginning to ask 
him some questions as to the place grace 
held in the Divine economy. ‘‘Come away 
wi’ me and I’]] expound that; but when I’m 
speaking, look you after my feet.’’ They 
got upon a rough bit of common, and the 
eager and full-minded old man was in the 
midst of his unfolding the Divine scheme, 
and his student was drinking in his words, 
and forgetting Azs part of the bargain. His 
master stumbled and fell, and, getting up, 
somewhat sharply said, ‘‘ James, the grace o’ 
God can do much, but it canna gi’e a man 
common sense ;’’ which is as good theology 
as sense. 

A scoffing blacksmith seeing him jogging 
up to a house near the smithy on his pony, 
which was halting, said to him, ‘Mr. 
Brown, ye’re in the Scripture line the day 
—‘the legs o’ the lame are not equal.’’’ 
‘*So is a parable in the mouth of a fool.”’ 

On his coming to Haddington, there was 
one man who held out against his ‘‘call.’’ 
Mr. Brown meeting him when-they could 
not avoid each other, the non-content said, 
‘* Ye see, sir, I canna say what I dinna think, 
and I think ye’re ower young and inexperi- 
enced for this charge.’’ ‘‘So I think too, 
David, but it would never do for you and me 
to gang in the face o’ the hale congregation.” 

The following is a singular illustration of 
the prevailing dark and severe tone of the 
religious teaching of that time, and also of 
its strength :—A poor old woman, of great 
worth and excellent understanding, in whose 
conversation Mr. Brown took much pleas- 
ure, was on her death-bed. Wishing to try 
her faith, he said to her, ‘‘ Janet, what 
would you say if, after all He has done for 
you, God should let you drop into hell?’’ 
‘*E’en’s (even as) he likes; if he does, He’ 
lose matr than ['lido.’’ ‘There is something 
not less than sublime in thig reply. 

Than my grandfather and ‘‘ Uncle Eben- 
ezer,’’ no two brothers could be more dif- 
ferent in nature or more united in affection. 
My grandfather was a man of great natural 
good sense, well read and well knowledged, 
easy but not indolent, never overflowing but 
never empty, homely but dignified, and 
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fuller of love to all sentient creatures than 
any other human being I ever knew. I had, 
when a boy of ten, two rabbits, Oscar and 
Livia: why so named is a secret I have lost; 
perhaps it was an Ossianic union of the Ro- 
man with the Gael. Oscar was a broad- 
nosed, manly, rather drusgue husband, who 
used to snort when angry, and bite too; 
Livia was a thin-faced, meek, and I fear, 
deceitfullish wife, who could smile, and then 
bite. One evening I had lifted both these 
worthies, by the ears of course, and was 
taking them from their clover to their beds, 
when my grandfather, who had been walk. 
ing out in the cool of the evening, met me. 
I had just kissed the two creatures, out of 
mingled love to them, and pleasure at hav- 
ing caught them without much trouble. He 
took me by the chin, and kissed me, and 
then Oscar and Livia! Wonderful man, I 
thought, and still think !—doubtless he had 
seen me in my private fondness, and wished 
to please me. 

He was forever doing good in his quiet 
yet earnest way. Not only on Sunday when 
he preached solid gospel sermons, full of 
quaint familliar expressions, such as I fear 
few of my readers could take up, full of sol- 
emn, affectionate appeals, full of his own 
simplicity and love; the Monday also found 
him ready with his every day-gospel. If he 
met a drover from Lochaber who had crossed 
the Campsie Hills, and was making across 
Carnwath Moor to the Calstane Slap, and 
thence into England by the drove-road, he 
accosted him with a friendly smile,—gave 
him a reasonable tract, and dropped into 
him some words of Divine truth. He was 
thus continually doing good. Go where he 
might, he had his message to every one; to 
a servant lass, to a poor wanderer on the 
bleak streets, to gentle and simple—he 
flowed forever Alena rivo. 

Uncle Ebenezer, on the other hand, 
flowed per saltum ; he was always good and 
saintly, but he was great once a week; six 
days he brooded over his message, was Sl- 
lent, withdrawn, self-involved ; on the Sab- 
bath, that downcast, almost timid man, who 
shunned men, the instant he was in the 
pulpit, stood up ason of thunder. Such a 
voice! such a piercing eye! such an inevl- 
table forefinger, held out trembling with the 
terrors of the Lord ; sucha power of asking 
questions and letting them fall deep into the 
hearts of his hearers, and then answering 
them himself, with an ‘Ah, sirs!’’ that 
thrilled and quivered from him to them. 

I remember his astonishing us all with 4 
sudden burst. It was a sermon upon the 
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apparent plus of evil in this world, and he 
had driven himself and us all to despair—so 
much sin, so much misery—when, taking 
advantage of the chapter he had read, the 
account of the uproar at Ephesus in the 
theatre, he said, ‘‘Ah, sirs! what if some 
of the men, who, for ‘ about the space of 
two hours,’ cried out, ‘Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians,’ have for the space of eigh- 
teen hundred years and more been crying 
day and night, ‘Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and 
true are all thy ways, thou King of saints ; 
who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify 
thy name? for thou only art holy.’ ”’ 

You have, doubtless, heard the story of 
Lord Brougham going to hear him. It is 
very characteristic, and as I had it from 
Mrs. Cuninghame, who was present, I may 
be allowed to tell it. Brougham and Den- 
man were on a visit to James Stuart of 
Dunearn, about the time of the Queen’s 
trial. ‘They had asked Stuart where they 
should go to church; he said he would take 
them to a Seceder minister at Inverkeithing. 
They went. As Mr. Stuart had described the 
saintly old man, Brougham said he would 
like to be introduced to him, and arriving 
before service time, Mr. Stuart called, and 
left a message that some gentlemen wished 
tosee him. The answer was that ‘‘ Maister ’’ 
Brown saw nobody before divine worship. 
He then sent in Brougham and Denman’s 
names. ‘‘ Mr. Brown’s compliments to Mr. 
Stuart, and he sees nobody before sermon,”’ 
and in a few minutes out came the stooping, 
shy old man, and passed them, unconscious 
of their presence. They sat in the front 
gallery, and he preached a faithful sermon, 
full of fire and of native force. They came 
away greatly moved, and each wrote to Lord 
Jeffrey to lose not a week in coming to hear 
the greatest natural orator they had ever 
heard. Jeffrey came next Sunday, and often 
after declared he never heard such words, 
such a sacred, untaught gift of speech. 
Nothing was more beautiful than my father’s 
admiration and emotion when listening to 
his uncle’s rapt passages, or than his child- 
like faith in my father’s exegetical prowess. 
He used to have a list of difficult passages 
teady for ‘‘ my nephew,’’ and the moment 
the oracle gave a decision, the old man 
asked him to repeat it, and then took a 
permanent note of it, and would assuredly 
preach it some day with his own proper 
unction and power. One story of him I 
must give ; my father, who heard it not long 
before his own. death, was delighted with it, 
and for some days repeated it to every one. 
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Uncle Ebenezer, with all his mildness and 
general complaisance, was, like most of the 
Browns, f¢enax propositi, firm to obstinacy. 
He had established a week-day sermon at 
the North Ferry, about two miles from his 
own town, Inverkeithing. It was, I think, 
on the Tuesdays. It was winter, and a wild, 
drifting and dangerous day ; his daughters 
—his wife was dead—besought him not to 
go; he smiled vaguely, but continued get- 
ting into his big coat. Nothing would stay 
him, and away he and the pony stumbled 
through the dumb and blinding snow. He 
was half-way on his journey, and- had got 
into the sermon he was going to preach, and 
was utterly insensible to the outward storm: 
his pony getting its feet dal/ed, staggered 
about, and at last upset his master and him- 
self into the ditch at the roadside. The 
feeble, heedless, rapt old man might have 
perished there, had not some carters, bring- 
ing up whiskey casks from the Ferry, seen 
the catastrophe, and rushing up, raising him, 
and dichtin’ him, with much commiseration 
and blunt speech—‘‘ Puir auld man, what 
brocht ye here in sic a day?’’ There they 
were, a rough crew, surrounding the saintly 
man, some putting on his hat, sorting and 
cheering him, and others knocking the balls 
off the pony’s feet, and stuffing them with 
grease. He was most polite and grateful, 
and one of these cordial ruffians having 
pierced a cask, brought him a horn of whis- 
key, and said, ‘‘ Tak that, it’ll hearten ye.”’ 
He took the horn, and bowing to them, 
said, ‘‘ Sirs, let us give thanks !’’ and there, 
by the road-side, in the drift and storm, 
with these wild fellows, he asked a blessing 
on it, and for his kind deliverers, and took 
a tasting of the horn. The men cried like 
children. They lifted him on his pony, one 
going with him, and when the rest arrived 
in Inverkeithing, they repeated the story to 
everybody, and broke down in tears when- 
ever they came to the blessing. ‘‘And to 
think o’ askin’ a blessin’ on a tass 0’ whis- 
key!’’ Next Presbytery day, after the or- 
dinary business was over, he rose up—he 
seldom spoke—and said, ‘‘ Moderator, I 
have something personal to myself tosay. I 
have often said, that real kindness belongs 
only to true Christians, but ’’—and then he 
told the story of these men—‘‘ but more 
true kindness I never experienced than from 
these lads. They may have had the grace 
of God, I don’t know; but I never mean 
again to be so fositive in speaking of this 
matter.”’ 

When he was on a missionary tour in the 
north, he one morning met a band of High- 
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land shearers on their way to the harvest ; 
he asked them to stop and hear the word of 
God. They said they could not, as they had 
their wages to work for. He offered them 
what they said they would lose ; to this they 
agreed, and he paid them, and closing his 
eyes engaged in prayer ; when he had ended, 
he looked up and his congregation had 
vanished ! His shrewd brother, Thomas, 
to whom he complained of this faithlessness, 
said, ‘‘ Eben, the next time ye pay folk to 
hear you preach, keep your eyes open, and 
pay them when you are done.’’ I remember, 
on another occasion, in Bristo Church, with 
an immense audience, he had been going 
over the Scripture accounts of great sinners 
repenting and turning to God, repeating 
their names, from Manasseh onwards. He 
seemed to have closed the record, when, 
fixing his eyes on the end of the central 
passage, he called out abruptly, ‘‘I see a 
man!’’ Every one looked to that point— 
‘*T see a man of Tarsus; and he says, Make 
mention of me!’’ It must not be supposed 


that the discourses of ‘‘ Uncle Ebenezer,”’ 
with these abrupt appeals and sudden starts, 
were unwritten or extempore; they were 
carefully composed and written out,—only 


these flashes of thought and passion came on 
him suddenly when writing, and were there- 
fore quite natural when delivered—they 
came on him again. ; 

The Rev. John Belfrage, M. D., had more 
power over my father’s actions and his re- 
lations to the world, than any other of his 
friends: over his thoughts and convictions 
proper, not much,—few living men had, 
and even among the mighty dead, he called 
no man master. He used to say that the 
three master intellects devoted to the study 
of divine truth since the apostles, were 
Augustine, Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards ; 
but that even they were only primi inter 
pares,—this by the bye. 

On all that concerned his outward life as a 
public teacher, as a father, and as a mem- 
ber of society, he consulted Dr. Belfrage, 
and was swayed greatly by his judgment, as, 
for instance, the choice of a profession for 
myself, his second marriage, etc. He knew 
him to be his true friend, and not only wise 
and honest, but preéminently a man of af- 
fairs, capax rerum. Dr. Belfrage was a great 
man in posse, if ever I saw one,—‘‘a village 
Hampden.’’ Greatness was of his essence ; 
nothing paltry, nothing secondary, nothing 
untrue. Large in body, large and handsome 
in face, lofty in manner to his equals or 
superiors; homely, familiar, cordial with 
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a more truly royal nature—more native and 
endued to rule, guide, and benefit mankind.* 
He was forever scheming for the good of 
others, and chiefly in the way of helping 
them to help themselves. From a curious 
want of ambition—his desire for advance. 
ment was for that of his friends, not for his 
own, and here he was ambitious and zealous 
enough,—from non-concentration of his 
faculties in early life, and from an affection 
of the heart which ultimately killed him—it 
was too big for his body, and under the 
relentless hydrostatic law, at last shattered 
the tabernacle it moved, like a steam-engine 
too powerful for the vessel it finds itself 
in,—his mental heart also was too big for his 
happiness,—from these causes, along with a 
love for gardening, which was a passion, and 
an inherited competency, which took away 
what John Hunter calls ‘‘ the stimulus of 
necessity,’’ you may understand how this 
remarkable man—instead of being a Prime 
Minister, a Lord Chancellor, or a Dr. Gre- 
gory, a George Stephenson, or likeliest of 
all, a John Howard, without some of his 
weaknesses—lived and died minister of the 
small congregation of Slateford, near Edin- 
burgh. It is also true that he was a physi- 
cian, and an energetic and successful one, 
and got rid of some of his love of doing good 
to and managing human beings in this way; 
he was also an oracle in his district, to whom 
many had the wisdom to go to take as well 
as ask advice, and who was never weary of 
entering into the most minute details, and 
taking endless pains, being like Dr. Chal- 
mers, a strong believer in ‘‘the power of 
littles.’? It would be out of place, though 
it would not be uninteresting, to tell how 
this great resident power—this strong will 
and authority, this capacious, clear and 
beneficent intellect—dwelt in its petty 
sphere, like an oak in a flower-pot; but I 
cannot help recalling that signal act of 
friendship and of power in the matter of my 
father’s translation from Rose Street to 
Broughton Place, to which you have re- 
ferred. 

It was one of the turning-points of my 
father’s history. Dr, Belfrage, though sel- 
dom a speaker in the public courts of his 
church, was always watchful of the interests 





* On one occasion, Mr. Hall of Kelso, an excellent 
but very odd man, in whom the ego was very strong, 
and who, if he had been a Spaniard, would, to adopt 
Coleridge’s story, have taken off or touched his hat 
whenever he spoke of himself, met Dr. Belfrage in 
the lobby of the Synod, aud drawing himself up as 
he passed, he muttered, “High and mighty!” 


the young and the poor—I never met with | “ There’s a pair of us, Mr. Hall.” 
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of his people and of his friends. On the 
Rose Street question he had from the be- 
ginning formed a strong opinion. My father 
had made his statement, indicating his 
leaning, but leaving himself absolutely in 
the hands of the Synod. There was some 
speaking, all on one side, and for a time the 
Synod seemed to incline to be absolute, and 
refuse the call of Broughton Place. The 
house was everywhere crowded, and breath- 
less with interest, my father sitting motion- 
less, anxious and pale, prepared to submit 
without a word, but retaining his own mind; 
everything looked like a unanimous decision 
for Rose Street, when Dr. Belfrage rose up 
and came forward into the ‘‘ passage,’’ and 
with his first sentence and look, took pos- 
session of the house. He stated, with clear 
and simple argument, the truth and reason 
of the case; and then having fixed himself 
there, he took up the personal interests and 
feeling of his friend, and putting before 
them what they were about to do in sending 
back my father, closed with a burst of 
indignant appeal—‘‘I ask you now, not as 
Christians, I ask you as gentlemen, are you 
prepared to do this?’’ Every one felt it 


was settled, and so it was. My father never 


forgot this great act of his friend. 

This remarkable man, inferior to my 
father in learning, in intensity, in compact- 
ness and in power of—so to speak—focussing 
himself, —admiring his keen eloquence, his 
devotedness to his sacred art, rejoicing in his 
fame, jealous of his honor—was, by reason 
of his own massive understanding, his warm 
and great heart, and his instinctive know- 
ledge of men, my father’s most valued friend, 
for he knew best and most of what my 
father knew least; and on his death, my 
father said he felt himself thus far unpro- 
tected and unsafe. He died at Rothesay of 
hypertrophy of the heart. I had the sad 
privilege of being with him to the last; and 
any nobler spectacle of tender, generous 
affection, high courage, child-like submis- 
sion to the Supreme Will, and of magnani- 
mity in its true sense, I do not again expect 
to see. On the morning of his death he 
said to me, ‘‘ John, come and tell me hon- 
estly how this is to end; tell me the last 
symptoms in their sequence.’’ I knew the 
man, and was honest, and told him all I 
knew. ‘‘It there any chance of stupor or 
delirium?’’ ‘‘I think not. Death (to take 
Bichat’s division) will begin at the heart 
Itself, and you will die conscious.’’ ‘‘Iam 
glad of that. It was Samuel Johnson, wasn’t 
it, who wished not to die unconscious, that 
he might enter the eternal world with his 
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mind unclouded; but you know, John, that 
was physiological nonsense. We leave the 
brain, and all this ruined body, behind; but 
I would like to be in my senses when I take 
my last look on this wonderful world,’’ 
looking across the still sea towards the 
Argyleshire hills, lying in the light of sun- 
rise, ‘and on my friends—of you,’’ fixing 
his eyes on a faithful friend and myself. 
And it was so; in less than an hour he was 
dead, sitting erect in his chair—his disease 
had for weeks prevented him from lying 
down,—all the dignity, simplicity, and 
benignity of its master resting upon and, as 
it were, supporting that ‘‘ruin,’’ which he 
had left. 


ee 


A LESSON FROM WHITELOCK’S 
SERVANT. 





BY WILLIAM F. PORTER. 


J] HEN Cromwell took charge of the af- 

fairs in England, he appointed, among 
others, Bulstrode Whitelock envoy to 
Sweden. Accompanied by a confidential 
servant he set out for the coast to embark on 
his mission, His last night in England was 
spent in Harwich. Being much disturbed 
by a heavy storm, and distracted by the 
nation’s affairs and by the responsibility 
resting upon him, he rolled restlessly about 
on his bed. His servant slept in the same 
room. He noticed that his master was not 
resting well, and shrewdly guessing the 
reason, he said to Whitelock : 

‘‘ Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask 
a question ?’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Pray, sir, do you think God governed 
the world pretty well before you came into 
it ?”’ 

‘‘ Undoubtedly,’’ Whitelock replied. 

‘¢ And pray you, sir,’’ the servant con- 
tinued, ‘‘do you think he will govern it 
quite as well when you are gone out of it ?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ was the reply. 

Then the servant said: ‘‘ Pray you, sir, 
excuse me, but do you not think you may 
trust Him to govern it quite as well as long 
as you live ?’’ 

To this Whitelock had nothing to say, 
but turning about he soon fell fast asleep, 
and remained in sound slumber till he was 
summoned to embark. 

Just at this time of the school year there 
are many Whitelocks in our public schools, 
—young men, and more frequently young 
women, fresh from the classes of a normal 
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school, who feel intensely the responsibility 
of their work. For the past two or three 
years they have been studying common 
branches, methods, psychology, and what 
not. They have dwelt on the awfulness of 
ignorance and the delights of knowledge. 
They have indulged in building air-castles, 
in which they saw themselves the unques- 
tioned rulers of a pleasant domain, and they 
were so equipped with modern methods 
that no case could arise to worry them or 
cause them trouble. 

All honor to them for their confidence in 
themselves and for their eagerness to engage 
in the work! All honor to them for the 
high aspirations they have for themselves, 
and for the hopes they entertain of their 
pupils and their work! From the modified 
results of such ambition come the best of 
teachers. But many finding that it was 
principally a dream, become totally dis- 
heartened, and are ready to give up in des- 

air. 

Would that all such teachers might learn 
the lesson that Whitelock’s servant taught 
him! How poorly we are fitted to do the 
work of the Almighty in even a very small 
part of this one sphere, and yet what in- 
struments for good we may be in His hands 
if we are always ready to listen, to learn, 
and to obey with patience! — American 
Teacher. 


—_.g—___— 


TEACHERS WHOM I KNOW. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
ISS P , a highly sensitive nature, 
suffered greatly from the fact that she 
was not a normal school graduate, not evena 
high school graduate, and was much inclined 
to leave teaching, by marriage or otherwise, 
simply because she had not been trained for 
it. It was only by the most persistent 
effort on the part of myself and others that 
she was induced to remain where she was 
doing in many respects the best work I have 
even seen. 

A few months from graduation her health 
failed temporarily, and some months were 
devoted to regaining physical vigor. When 
strong she was induced to go into a school 
as a substitute, and without any desire on 
her part she was elected to a permanent 
position. Through much. reading and 
school visiting she learned what she could 
from others, but fortunately she was forced 
to rely on her own tact. 

Miss V was an experienced teacher 
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whose percentage results were all that could 
be desired. The pupils of no teacher showed 
such intellectual power, but she promoted a 
much smaller per cent. than any other 
teacher, and the pupils not promoted suffered 
for years from her vigorous treatment. 

John was one of those characters 
who certainly could never be promoted from 
Miss V ’s room. It was a misfortune 
that he was allowed to go to her room. He 
rebelled at her treatment, would not study, 
accepted her verdict that he was stupid, and 
vexed her in every way possible. He was 
determined to leave school, his father was 
equally determined that he should not. 
Miss V. had kept him after school to the 
utmost limit of her regulations, had punished 
him by every art and device she could invent, 
and finally demanded his expulsion. 

One member of the committee suggested 
that he be transferred to Miss P. ’s room 
in the same grade, and it was so arranged. 
Miss V. rebelled, said it was disloyalty 
to her, demoralizing to the school, unfair, 
unjust, unkind, etc., etc. She finally 
threatened to resign, but fortunately the 
committee had the strength of purpose to go 
forward,—and of course she did not resign. 
John’s scheme had been to get expelled, 
and he was no better pleased than Miss 
V at the turn in affairs. Study he 
would not. One day Miss P discovered 
him taking an old watch to pieces at his 
desk. She asked him to stop a moment 
after school. He expected a sensation, but 
she merely said: ‘* Are you interested in the 
works of awatch? Do you think you could 
take the clock to pieces and put it together 
without harm coming to it?’’ To both of 
which questions he answered in the affirm- 
ative, assuring her that if it was not all right 
he would pay for having it made right, for 
he would like to do it. She arranged for 
him to take it apart the next Friday after- 
noon, and explain the working to the school, 
and decided to give up the entire hour for 
general exercises to this work. When the 
hour came she acted as his amanuensis at 
the blackboard, writing out the various 
points of his explanation. She had the 
class copy this outline afterward, and gave 
as the subject of the compositions a week 
later, ‘‘ John ——’s Explanation of the 
Clock.”’ ; 

From that hour he was interested in his 
school work, and studied with all his might. 
There was no more loyal bov in the school. 
The teacher had no truer friend, and his 
rank became respectable: not only so, but 
Miss P thereafter found a subject for 
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every composition day in which some dull 
pupil could be specially interested, and 
something he could do as well as though he 
were more bookish.—American Teacher. 
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THE READING TASTE. 


HE taste for good reading is usually ac- 

quired. It is the result of education, 
of patient training. We have no right to 
expect or demand that a child love good 
books unless he has been aided effectually 
by teachers or parents. We hear people 
attribute the lack of love for good reading 
to a natural weakness or depravity of the 
child, when it is really the weakness or 
neglect of those whose business it was to 
establish the habit and create the taste for 
good reading. A child must learn to love 
good reading by practice in good reading. 
There are many ways in which he can be 
made or tempted to read good books until 
he does enjoy them. 

Almost no child likes to practice upon 
the piano for an hour a day, but the parent 
is so anxious for her to use her fingers skill- 
fully that she hires, teases, coaxes, and if 


need be requires her to sit at the piano for 
‘an hour a day and thump away upon the 


instrument. The child prefers play out of 
doors, prefers her companions to the soli- 
tude of the music room, but she is made to 
see the advantage of being a good player, 
and. how impossible that is without this 
practice. And then a teacher is employed 
once a week or oftener to give her an hour’s 
lesson for her to practice upon for another 
week, and she does it whether she likes it 
or not. 

Now, consider how much more important, 
even, it is that a child be taught to like 
good reading. How much it would mean 
through life for a child to have an expert 
teacher come to the home for an hour once 
a week and talk to the child about some 
first-class book ; tell all about the man who 
wrote it; about the way he came to write 
it; what men have thought and said about 
it; how much good it has done ; what good 
it will do to know all about it; read the 
preface to the child; talk about some of 
the leading characters; read some descrip- 
tions of the leading characters and promi- 
hent scenes, and talk about the special 
truths to be emphasized by the book. After 
that the child might be called to read aloud 
by himself, or before the family if he chose, 
for half an hour a day, and at the next les- 
son the teacher could talk about it, and if 
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he had not gotten hold of it, he might read 
it over again as he would repractice a piano 
lesson. 

It would be a comparatively easy matter 
for any child to acquire a taste for good 
reading if the parents were earnest in their 
desire that it should be acquired. But it is 
not necessary that expert teachers of read- 
ing be employed for the average child. 
The school can and should accomplish this. 
It is not the teacher’s work merely to hear 
children read, but rather to secure a taste 
for good reading. It is more important 
that a teacher be an expert in securing this 
taste than that he do any other part of the 
school work well. Normal schools, summer 
schools, and institutes, should devote them- 
selves especially to this matter. The teacher 
should know how to take a book, a great 
book, and spend a half-hour talking to the 
class about it as indicated above, and then 
the children should be assigned as much as 
they can read carefully for half an hour a 
day, and every few days the teacher should 
talk with them about it, or place upon the 
board questions about it for them to answer 
in writing. Much less time is needed above 
the primary grades in the average oral read- 
ing lesson, but too much time can scarcely 
be given to aiding children in doing good 
reading, to the intelligent reading of good 
books by themselves, to the end that a taste 
for good reading be acquired. Parents and 
school officers will appreciate this work.— 
N. BE. Fournal of Education. * 
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AN EASTER WALK.* 





And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 


Shakspeare. 


OW soft and warm the air is! How 
bright the sunlight glows on the 
fields! The breeze comes laden with the 
balmy odor of budding trees. Come, chil- 
dren, let us hie to the hill, and call on the 
Preacher before the clouds gather and the 
wind grows chill.’’ 
_ “Why, father! there is no preacher liv- 
ing on the hill, There isn’t any house 
within a half mile of it.”’ 

‘¢ There is a preacher living on the hill, 
John. If you pay good heed, you will find 
a whole school of prophets there. I have 
taken lessons from them many a time.’’ 


* Written by Dr. E. E. Higbee in 1864, and pub- 
lished anonymously by the Publication Board of the 
Reformed Church. 
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‘‘T thought,’’ said Mary, ‘‘that Samuel 
started the school of prophets long, long 
ago, and far from this place.’’ 

‘You are right in this, Mary; but the 
school of prophets which I refer to began 
long before the pious Hannah rejoiced in 
Samuel (1 Sam, il.), and it continues now. 
You shall see it if you will get your bonnet 
and come along with us.”’ 

“I really believe that father is playing 
some trick upon us,’’ said the incredulous 
John. ‘*He longs to take a tramp, and, 


not liking to go alone, he takes this way to 
make us go along with him.”’ 

‘No, John,’’ said little Willie, ‘I saw 
on the hill last summer a strange-looking 
hole in the rock, and father wouldn’t let me 
I believe the preachers are all 


go near it. 
in there.”’ 

‘‘T think Willie must have been reading 
about Elijah on Mount Carmel. But come 
on, Master Willie, and see where the preach- 
ers are, and some one of them may favor us 
with a good Easter sermon before we return.”’ 

With awakened curiosity, the happy group 
of children started with their father for the 
hill. This was a rocky ridge, covered with 
various kinds of trees—poplars, beech and 
hemlock—with green and gray moss scat- 
tered in patches amidst the tufted flowers 
and grass. It formed a lovely retreat dur- 
ing the warm summer months; for under 
the shade of the trees you could see crowds 
of smiling flowers, and, near by, a winding 
brook kissing its sedgy banks and singing as 
sweetly as the birds. 

John, full of life and merriment, flew on 
ahead of the rest, expecting, perhaps, to see 
the preacher before his father did. Soon, 
however, he came running back, shouting, 
‘*Father, do come up here! There, in this 
fence-corner, do you see that queer-looking 
bug crawling close by that stone? What 
is it ?”’ 

«One of the preachers, John ; and he has 
commenced his circuit rather early this year. 
I did not think we should come across a 
beetle, as they are called, before next month ; 
but Iam glad we have met him. He may 
have a sermon in store for us.’’ 

‘*T wonder what is the matter with you, 
father?’’ said Mary. ‘‘Do you call that 
ugly brown thing a preacher? I wouldn’t 
touch it for anything.’’ 

‘* Nothing that God has made, Mary, is 
ugly, unless it makes itself so. All in their 
nature and order were good. You know 
that the Bible says so in the first chapter of 
Genesis. It is we that have brought into 
the world the contradiction of sin. We 
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have made such disorder within and around 
us, that we call things below us ugly, not 
because they are so, but because we /ee/ so, 
That little bug is busy at the work of his 
life. He is obedient to the law of God; 
and you have no right whatever to call him 
names and say he is ugly.’’ 

‘* But he knows nothing about what he is 
doing,’’ interrupted John. ‘If he did, I 
doubt whether he would be so obedient, 
after all.’’ 

‘‘Why, then, call him ugly, Master 
Skeptic? If he did know and would not 
obey, as I fear you often do, then you might 
call him ugly.’’ 

‘*But he’s no preacher, anyway,’’ said 
Willie. ‘* There he is, crawling away as fast 
as he can, without saying a word.’’ 

‘‘ You must remember, Willie, that words 
do not make a sermon. Words alone will 
not make known to us the ways and will of 
God, unless we take them to ourselves. We 
must see their truth, and feel their meaning, 
and be led by their light shining inus. We 
must not only take food, but we must chew 
it and digest it, or it will do us no good.” 

‘¢That is just what our minister told us 
last Sunday,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ when we were 
repeating to him that verse from the fourth 
chapter of Hebrews; ‘ For unto us was the 
gospel preached as well as unto them; but 
it did not profit them, not being mixed with 
faith in them that heard it.’’’ 

‘‘T am glad, Mary, to see that you learn 
and remember such passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture. As you grow, the power of their truth 
will be strengthened in you. They will 
come to have deeper meaning and broader 
application every year. But we must remem- 
ber, Willie, that the life of a minister is a 
sermon, which is spread out before us to read 
and profit by. St. Paul, I remember, calls 
the Corinthian saints ‘epistles written with 
the Spirit of the living God.’ (2 Cor. iii.) 
Now, there is much even in the life of this 
little bug that is instructive, as the hand- 
writing of the living God. He is not now 
what he was a few months ago. Then he 
was buried in the ground, without wings, 
anu almost without motion. Now his old 
body is cast away, and he walks in a new 
and higher form of existence. All this was 
ordered by the Creator; and we may say 
that this little bug is now enjoying his 
Easter. So we, although buried in the 
ground, shall come forth by the divine 
order; and, if we have been buried with 
Christ, we can believe that we shall come 
forth to life everlasting. I am glad, there- 
fore, that we have seen this harmless beetle, 
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and have been reminded of that great truth 
which this Easter season should continually 
keep before our mind. Let us learn a les- 
son, children, from all that we see, and not 
hereafter call that an ugly brown thing in 
whose life there is some truth,—and truth, 
too, which, if God’s word be a lamp to our 
feet, will be blazing with its reflecting light. 
When we'see the beetles flying around us in 
the twilight, it will be well that we be able 
to see at the same time passing before us a 
semblance, however faint, of that resurrec- 
tion which shall comfort the twilight that so 
often shadows our spirit.’’ 

‘‘Why is it, father,’’ said Mary, ‘that 
you always take so much pleasure in all the 
little things you see in your walks, and ap- 
pearsosolemn? I run by a thousand things 
which you stop to look at and think about.”’ 

‘The reason is this, my dear child. All 
nature is vanity to us unless we bring to it a 
light from our moral nature and from on 
high. It is not enough that in fancy we see 
fairies dancing on the green knolls, and 
nymphs in valleys and on hill-sides. We 


must feel that ‘ a// things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made 
that was made.’ (St. Johni.) Then, when 


the natural, as well as the spiritual, is found 
to rest in him, ‘ day unto day uttereth speech.’ 
Then a flood of light descends upon all 
things below, and they are illustrated, and 
all nature becomes one grand parable of 
what is so vastly above it. It is no idle 
matter to be interpreters of the world in 
such hallowed light. It is a serious matter 
to be stewards of nature’s mysteries. You 
may not grasp what I mean, exactly; but 
keep it in your mind, and in time, I trust, 


you will reach my meaning. But now let us | 


walk on toward the hill; and, while we are 
going, I will repeat to you a beautiful Easter 
hymn. I will give you a copy of it when 
we get home, and you can all learn it; and 
as you get older, you may be able to read it 
in the original Latin. It is called ‘Cante- 
mus cunctt melodum.’ Iwill repeat to you 
the translation of it, which I found in an 
excellent book called the ‘ Hymnal Noted,’ 
edited by the Rev. Thomas Helmore. Here 
it is, and I hope you will like it: 
“The strain upraise of joy and praise, 
Alleluia. 
To the glory of their King 
Shall the ransom’d people sing, 
Alleluia. 
And the choirs that dwell on high 
Shall re-echo through the sky, Alleluia. 


“They through the fields of Paradise that roam, 
The blessed ones, repeat through that bright home, 
Alleluia. 
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The planets glittering on their heavenly way, 
And shining constellations, join and say, 
Alleluia. 


“Ye clouds that onward sweep! 
Ye winds on pinions light! 
Ye thunders, echoing loud and deep! 
Ye lightnings, wildly bright! 
In sweet consent unite 
Your Alleluia. 
‘First let the birds, with painted plumage gay, 
Exalt their great Creator’s praise, and say, 
Alleluia. 
Then let the beasts of earth, with varying strain, 
Join in Creation’s Hymn, and cry again, 
Alleluia. 
Here let the mountains thunder forth, sonorous, 
Alleluia. 
There let the valleys sing, in gentler chorus, 
Alleluia. 
Thou jubilant abyss of ocean, cry, 
Alleluia. 
Ye tracts of earth and continents, reply, 
Alleluia. 
To God, who all Creation made, 
The frequent hymn be duly paid: 
Alleluia. 
*‘ This is the strain, the eternal strain, the Lord of all 
things loves: 
Alleluia. 
This is the song, the heavenly song, that Christ 
himself approves: 
Alleluia. 
Wherefore we sing, both heart and voice awaking, 
* Alleluia. 
And children’s voices echo, answer making, 
Alleluia. 


“ Now from all men be outpoured 
Alleluia to the Lord; 
With Alleluia evermore, 
The Son and Spirit we adore. 
Praise be done to the Three in One: 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia !’’ 


‘* How finely this old hymn looks upon all 
nature as called upon to rejoice in the tri- 
umph of a risen Redeemer! ‘The mountains 
and valleys, the birds and beasts, are chal- 
lenged to join in one accordant anthem of 
praise. This is what I have just been tell- 
ing you. In that light which comes from 
above, all things are filled with higher 
meaning ; and every voice around us can 
become a prophet’s voice, if we but have 
ears to hear.’’ 

‘* But, father,’’ said John, inquiringly, 
‘*how can those things which neither see 
nor speak praise God? I am sure there is 
nothing of this kind in the Bible. It may 
sound very well, but mean nothing, after all.’’ 

‘* Are you quite sure, John, that nothing 
of this kind occurs in the Bible? When we 
get home, please turn to the one hundred 
and forty-eighth Psalm, and read it. Have 
you not often sung yourself, ‘ Praise him, a// 
creatures here below?’ Do you think there 
is no meaning in this? Again I say, you 
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may not understand it now; but the time 
may come when you will see that it is no 
mere fancy that finds in nature a perpetual 
parable of something higher. But here we 
are at the hill.’’ 

‘‘That hymn, I think, is very beautiful, 
father,’’ said Mary; *‘ but I think that word 
‘ Alleluia’ takes up too much space in it.’’ 

‘* My dear, it is just on that word, so full 
of meaning, that the whole hymn hinges. It 
was a pleasant and very significant custom of 
the Church, when this hymn was written, 
to sing no joyous Alleluia during Passion 
Week. It was the st// week. But when 
Easter day came, then the whole Church 
broke forth into Alleluia, and in rapture 
called upon all nature to join in the glad 
strain, for Death was conquered, and Hell 
vanquished, and Heaven opened to glorified 
humanity. But we are at the hill. How 
beautiful everything is! The very grass 
seems to delight in the warm sunlight! See 
how the dew-drops still sparkle on the 
bended blades, like tears of joy! The moss 
looks happy, and the purple-tipped saxi- 
frage is blossoming all over the rocks. A 
few weeks ago, everything here seemed in 
the sleep of death. The yellow leaves rust- 


led on the frosty ground, and in the low 
nooks the snow completely buried the sweet 


little liverworts. 
risen into life. 


But now everything has 
From the flowers there goes 
up an Easter incense, The birds are sing- 
ing Easter anthems. Here, children, as I 
told you, is a whole school of prophets. 
The stone has been rolled away, and Spring, 
with the rising sun, has risen from the grave 
of winter.’’ 

‘* J know what father means,”’ said little 
Willie. ‘‘ His preachers, as he calls them, 
are the trees and flowers and insects. That 
school of prophets he told us of is all around 
us here.”’ 

**You are right, Master Willie. And 
now, children, let me read for you some of 
their many lessons. Did you ever think 
how strange the mystery of this little plant 
at our feet is? ‘There is in it a mysterious 
life, which, silently gathering material from 
day to day below and above the ground, so 
completely changes that material’ that you 
can no longer tell what it was. In its won- 
drous activity, it works out the tender and 
delicate stem, which bends with a drop of 
dew and nods so gracefully to the passing 
breeze. It models beyond all art the beau- 
tiful green leaves, covering each one with 
that soft gray down. It rolls up the sweet 
little bud and tinges it with the most deli- 
cate purple. It spreads out the blossom, 
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with its exquisite harmony of colors and its 
most delicate fragrance. It puts the polished 
seeds in their nicely-carved cradles, — its 
little children, who will blossom when it is 
gone. Now, all these delicate forms and 
colors and odors are so many transforma- 
tions of the rude mass of the earth around 
it—so many glorifications of the cold ma- 
terial below it. We may say that the dark, ' 
dead soil has become full of life and beauty— 
old things are passed away: behold, all 
things have become new. 

‘« Now, what the power of life in this little 
plant is so silently doing in the dead mass of 
earth, the Spirit of Christ, which is life- 
making, is doing in the otherwise dead mass 
of humanity, wherever He touches it, if 
there be no refusal to come under His 
power. He will make what is but ashes and 
earth incorruptible and glorious.’’ 

‘* But,’’ interrupted John, ‘‘when we 
make anything, it has no life in it. A watch 
moves; but I never saw one grow, as this 
little plant does.”’ 

‘* The watch is a machine, John ; but this 
little flower is an organism. The same life 
is in each and every part of it. It fills all, 
and is in all. Such an organism we cannot 
make with our hands.’’ 

‘* But, father,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ you do not 
mean to tell us that the Spirit of Christ is at 
work here on earth in any such organism, 
as you call it? That Spirit is in heaven. 
Does the Bible say anything about this? I 
am sure that Christ ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth at the right hand of God. We 
repeat this every Sunday.’’ 

‘¢ My dear child, the Bible, on every page 
of it, teaches just what I have been telling 
you. It even tells you that the kingdom of 
God is like a grain of mustard-seed. It calls 
the church ‘ the body of Christ; the fulness 
of Him that filleth allin all.’ (Eph. i. 23.) 
This language is the best definition of what 
I have called an organism, that could be 
conceived. Have you never thought of this 
before ?”’ ; 

‘I have read it many times, father,”’ said 
Mary, ‘‘ but I never thought it meant what 
you have said. And didn’t you tell us that 
the power of life in this little plant took hold 
of the mass of earth and raised it up into 
itself, full of life and beauty ?”’ i 

‘‘ Certainly I did: and just so the Spirit 
of the risen Redeemer takes us up with mys- 
terious power in and through His organism. 
We are made new in Him, full of life and 
beauty. Weare risen with Christ. (Col. iii.) 
My dear children, the great mystery of grace 
apprehends us, takes hold of us. The risen 
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Christ draws us thus up after Him. Easter 
would be nothing without this truth.” 

‘‘Why, father, our minister told us a few 
weeks ago that faith takes hold of Christ. 
Didn’t he tell us the truth?’’ asked John. 

‘*Yes, John; our minister is very thought- 
ful, and I am sure is instructing you in the 
mysteries of godliness. But you must strive 
to see the whole truth which he unfolds. 
Faith itself is a gift of God. This should 
have been enough to have shown you that 
God’s work goes before yours. Faith is 
your consciousness of the fact that grace 
does apprehend you, does take hold of you, 
so that you may live and move and have 
your being in it. You cannot see without 
the light, and yet you see ¢he fight. Our 
minister was certainly right; but you only 
looked on one side of the great truth. Is 
not the Spirit of the risen Redeemer con- 
tinually taking hold of you? What do you 
suppose was meant by your baptism, by 
your catechisation, by your presence in the 
sanctuary? Is not the mystery of grace ap- 
prehending you more and more in this way 
every day? Your faith, John, is to take 
hold of just this reality. You must strive 
‘to apprehend that for which you have been 
apprehended of Christ Jesus.’ ’’ 

‘*T dont think I fully understand all you 
mean, father,’’ said Mary. 

‘I do not suppose you do; but what 
would be the benefit of always telling you 
what you do understand? Strive to appre- 
hend it. Think about it. Inquire about it 
in the temple. Study the working of this 
little plant when you get home, until you 
become fully conscious of what an organism 
is. Gradually the truth will dawn upon 
you in light, and you will see that you are 
yourself in Christ approaching a glorious 
and eternal Easter. 

‘* But the sun is gone down, and we must 
hurry home. In the evening I will tell you 
more about these things: but, as I have told 
you before, it will not profit you if you 
do not grasp it with your own faith and 
thought.’’ 


> 
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THE men to whom in boyhood informa- 
tion came in dreary tasks along with threats 
of punishment, and who were never led into 
habits of independent inquiry, are not likely 
to be students in after-years ; while those to 
whom it came in the natural forms, at the 
proper times, and who remember its facts 
as not only interesting in themselves, but as 
the occasions of a long series of gratifying 
successes, are likely to continue through life 
that self-instruction commenced in youth. 
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HE meaning of the word Supplement is, 

that which fills up, perfects or completes 
something to which it is added, and makes 
good a deficiency. This is what we claim 
for the use of Supplementary Readers in the 
Public Schools; they supply a deficiency 
which will always exist where children are 
confined to a single reader. I suppose the 
course which we pursued for many years in 
the schools of our district is still followed by 
most schools in the county and throughout 
the State. Monroe’s Readers, as most of 
you know, are divided into 5 or 6-numbers; 
No. 1 we use in the lowest Primary, No. 2 
in the next, and so on to the Grammar 
room, where we use No. 5 and 6. It was 
found more especially with the three lower 
numbers, that the children in the rooms in 
which they were used soon became familiar 
with the contents of the books long before 
we were ready to promote them. Many of 
them when called to the reading class could 
recite from memory the lesson for the day. 
Of course they lost interest in the book, and 
when children lose interest in a study it is 
almost an impossibility to make any ad- 
vancement. 

There was evidently a want here which 
ought to have been supplied, and this want 
was not only felt by us, but by many others. 
It was to supply this that Cowperthwait & 
Co. published a set of Readers entitled Sup- 
plementary Readers. They are excellent 
readers, the selections are good and they fill 
in a great measure the want for which they 
were issued ; we introduced them into our 
schools and the improvement was marked, 
the interest of the children increased in their 
reading lessons; it was a change; it was 
something new, and children like a change 
or variety as much as grown people. The 
old adage, ‘‘ Variety is the spice of life,’’ is 
quite as applicable to school days as to those 
which follow after. 

Some year or two ago, Appleton & Co., 
of New York, published a series of readers, 
called ‘ Natural History Series.’ They are 
divided into numbers, No. 1 containing 
short stories of cats and dogs, familiar ob- 
jects to every child; No 2 is entitled 
‘Friends in Feathers and Fur;’ No. 3, 
‘Neighbors with Wings and Fins;’ No. 4, 
‘Neighbors with Hoofs and Claws;’ the 
whole containing a fund of information, 
useful not only to the child but valuable in 





* From an address delivered before the Directors’ 
Association of Delaware county, at Media, by Mr. J. 
R. Elfreth, Secretary of the Darby School Board. 
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after years. They are written in a pleasing 
style, calculated to interest children and at 
the same time almost imperceptibly storing 
their minds with useful knowledge. I ex- 
amined a set of these Readers which were 
sent to me, and was convinced that they were 
what we wanted in our schools. I brought 
them to the attention of the Board, they 
approved of them, they were introduced into 
the schools, and the result was not only sat- 
isfactory, but the interest taken in them by 
the pupils surprising. We use them two or 
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three times a week, and the days on which 
they are used are looked forward to with 
pleasure. It is not my intention to advocate 
any particular publication; my desire is 
simply to call the attention of Directors to 
the importance of using Supplementary 
Reading in the Public Schools, hoping that 
that they will give it their consideration, and 
believing that if they will give it a trial, the 
result will not only prove satisfactory to 
themselves, but of great advantage to their 
schools. 





—— 
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“€ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’”” Scotch Farmer. 





HE newspapers of the State are discuss- 
ing vigorously the question, ‘‘ Who 
shall be the next Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania?’’ A more vitally important ques- 
tion for every County, City and Borough— 
for every community, indeed—throughout 
the Commonwealth is, ‘*Who shall be the 
Superintendent of Schools?’’ In the elec- 
tion which takes place on Tuesday, May gth, 
let every School Director vote his con- 
science. He stands as the representative of 
the people in what is perhaps their highest in- 
terest, the education of their children. Let 
only the very best men be elected to serve 
for the next three years—men of ability, 
energy, and earnest devotion to the work. 


THE roll-call of the leaders whose names 
were seen and heard everywhere during or at 
the close of the late war has become very 
short ; that of the veterans who won honor- 
able distinction in a yet earlier but no less 
stubborn contest with ignorance, and made 
the success of our armies possible, is shorter 
still.. The men of the past generation who 
were prominent for service rendered the 
cause of education have, almost all of them, 
passed away. Among the last to go is Ex- 
Governor James Pollock. He was not a 
teacher, but he stood in the breach at a 
crisis in our school affairs and saved the 
system in its most vital interest when cer- 
tain victory seemed within the grasp of its 
enemies. The story of this great service to 
the State is graphically told elsewhere by 
Ex-State Superintendent Henry C. Hickok, 
who was himself a prominent actor in shap- 





ing the events of those early days, with their 
far-reaching influence for the good of the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Hickok has for years 
been an editorial writer upon Zhe School 
Journal, and we trust that he may long 
continue to the State, through these 
columns, his words of counsel, advice and 
warning—but we are glad that he tells the 
story of this era under his own name. It is 
a worthy tribute of one patriotic son of 
Pennsylvania to another; and the facts here 
given form a very valuable contribution to 
the educational history of the State. 
Fratres ambo! As is most fitting, he who 
is left writes with gratitude and admiration 
of him who is gone. 


A GENTLEMAN with excellent opportuni- 
ties for knowing both men writes: ‘‘It has 
been my good fortune to know personally 
both our late Superintendent and his worthy 
successor. In the liberal views of the latter, 
his practical ideas, and his aversion to red- 
tape system, he reminds me very pleasantly 
of Dr. Higbee. I have been so impressed 
by his courteous manner, warm-hearted dis- 
position, and strong Christian character, as 
often to associate him in my thought with 
our lamented friend. The similarity of these 
strong characters has been to me very strik- 
ing, and when the appointment of Dr. Waller 
came, I thought it only a matter of time until 
others would know that the mantle of him we 
mourn had fallen upon worthy shoulders. 
The years to come will show that it needs 
not the eye of an optimist to see the cardinal 
virtues of Dr. Higbee still in the ascendant 
in the School Department at Harrisburg.”’ 


In the death of Prof. Karl Merz, for 
many years the editor of Brainard’s A/ustcae 
Monthly, and president of the Conservatory 
of Music at Wooster, Ohio, the country 
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loses not only one of its best known com- 
posers and musicians, but also one of its 
purest and best men. His name was a 
‘household word’’ all over the Western 
country, and the death of this modest, true 
man has brought a feeling of sadness to the 
hearts of tens of thousands who knew him 
personally or through his musical compo- 
sitions and his editorial work. 


THE election of Prof. Judson P. Welsh 
of the West Chester State Normal School to 
the Principalship of the Bloomsburg State 
Normal School, is regarded with much sat- 
isfaction by the trustees and friends of this 
flourishing School. Prof. Welsh has ac- 
cepted the position, but will remain at West 
Chester until the close of the current session. 
The vacancy which he is called to fill is 
that occasioned by the appointment of Dr. 
Waller to the State Superintendency of 
Public Instruction. 


THE success of the Pennsylvania Summer 
School of Methods, during the past two 
years, and its endorsement by six hundred 
of the best teachers in the State who have 
been in and of it, are evidence sufficient 
that Miss Lelia E. Patridge, its principal, 
knows well not only what a good school is, 
but also how to make it. The sessions this 
summer will be at Wilkes-Barre, beginning 
July 7, and at Altoona, August 4th, for a 
period of three weeks at each place. The 
instructors are skilled teachers of reputation 
as specialists in their departments, and no 
progressive teacher can be in the stimulating 
atmosphere of this school for even the brief 
term of three weeks without being benefited 
for life. We advise earnest teachers who 
would do better work to consider the special 
advantages here afforded, and write Miss 
Patridge, at Reading, Pa., for pamphlet 
giving full particulars as to the general 
course in the art of teaching and the special 
course in technical and manual training. 
The letters of pupils and others, and the 
long list of alumni, arranged by counties, 
are a very interesting feature of this pamph- 
let. Some brief account of the school may 
be had from the advertisement which is 
found elsewhere in this number of Zhe 
School Journal. 


In the Homiletic Review for January the 
Rev. C. M. Cobern, upon ‘“ Egyptology,”’ 
replying to M. Renan’s statement that writ- 
ing was unknown in Abraham’s time, says 
that ‘‘ schoolmasters were more common in 
Abraham’s days than in France in the days 
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of Louis XII. It is proved that writing 
was practiced in Egypt almost as many cen- 
turies before Moses as there have been cen- 
turies since, and Moses’ time was a period 
of public schools, boarding schools, semina- 
ries, and colleges. The free school sys- 
tem which is our boast is not so modern as 
this century by three or four thousand 
years.’’ It was not on so liberal a plan as 
ours. There were not so many sciences in 
that ancient time, and in some other respects 
we latter-day people are ahead of the pyra- 
mid-builders ; but they had the central idea. 


A FINE public high school is being built 
up under the care of Ex-County Supt. 
Harvey, at New London, Chester county. 
The building is that of the old New London 
academy, one of the first academies in that 
part of the State. It is a good brick build- 
ing, two stories in height, and in an excel- 
lent neighborhood. ‘The directors, no less 
than Mr. Harvey, are determined to make the 
school a success, Pupils from neighboring 
districts are received at a yearly rate of 
twenty dollars for tuition. 


On the 11th day of April the California, 
Pa., State Normal School celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its opening under 
the charter name of the ‘‘ Southwestern Nor- 
mal College.’’ The occasion brought to- 
gether a large number of the old students 
and friends of the school. The exercises 
were worthy so notable an occasion. 


THE Manual Training School for boys in 
Philadelphia has proved a gratifying suc- 
cess. We do not suppose that any one has 
any doubt that a second ought to be estab- 
lished and that the principle deserves gen- 
eral extension. ‘The first step in this direc- 
tion should be in giving girls the same op- 
portunities as are now enjoyed by boys. Such 
a school would relieve the pressure on the 
present high school for girls, which is much 
over-crowded, and it would add to public 
education a course of training which in a few 
years would be aecepted as indispensable in 
all the higher training for which provision is 
made by taxation. 


THE meeting of the National Educational 
Association to be held at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, July 8th to 11th, will be largely at- 
tended by eminent educators, as well as by 
the rank and file of the profession generally. 
The meeting of the National Council will be 


held from July 4th to July 8th. ‘The pro- 
grammes of these meetings, in the different 
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departments of school work, make provi- 
sion for the needs of teachers in all grades 
of schools. ‘Teachers who contemplate this 
trip westward will find no more favorable 
opportunity, and all whocan readily afford it 
should make their arrangements so as to join 
one or another of the excursion parties for 
the Far West or Northwest. The expenses of 
travel will be one fare for the round trip, 
with two dollars added as membership fee 
of the Association. For further information 
address Prof. James H. Canfield, President, 
Lawrence, Kansas, or State Supt. D. L. 
Kiehle, St. Paul, Minnesota. Pennsylvania 
will, no doubt, be well represented at this 
National meeting. 


THE meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Association held 
in New York some weeks since was largely 
attended. ‘There were busy sessions, and 
some of the best men in the country were 
present on the platform and on the floor 
during the discussions. Among those pres- 
ent from Pennsylvania were Superintendents 
James McAlister, of Philadelphia; H. S. 
Jones, of Erie; R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster ; 
Wm. H. Shelley, of York; and Dr. E. O. 
Lyte, of Millersville. 


THE delightful study of plant-life should 
be begun in the Fall, when seeds are matur- 
ing and can be examined as a basis for work 
in the season of blossoming or in the Spring- 
time when the bloom is on all the hillsides 
and the world in our latitudes seems awak- 
ening from its winter sleep. As an aid to 
the student we know nothing better, to in- 
sure intelligent work, than ‘‘ The Book of 
Plant Descriptions, or Record of Plant 
Analyses,’’ by Prof. Groff, of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. It is by a practical 
man, and will be appreciated by teachers who 
believe in studying the plants themselves 
rather than the text-book, except so far as 
the text-book is essential to their study. 


WHILE music, or the rudiments of it, is 
already taught to some extent in the public 
schools of New York, it is sought to increase 
the interest of the teachers and the public 
in the matter by a series of Saturday lectures 
in Cooper Union by a number of well- 
known instructors in music as well as others 
interested in the subject. There are twenty 
teachers of music now employed by the 
Board of Education, but it is thought that a 
larger number should be engaged, and more 
time and thought be devoted to musical 
instruction. President Simmons, of the 
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Board of Education, isin sympathy with the 
movement. ‘* Of course,’’ he says, ‘* we 
cannot undertake to prepare artistic singers, 
but we can teach the rudiments of music, and 
even more. I think that more attention should 
be paid to music than is done now, and am 
glad to say that a good deal of interest has 
of late been developed in the subject.”’ 


——_—__ ———___—. 


OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


STEADY GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT—HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS FOR MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


UR Pennsylvania common school system 
is not a reed shaken with the wind, or 
trembling in every breath of developing 
public sentiment ; nor shrinking with timid 
apprehension from every proposition that 
seems to contravene the established order of 
things. On the contrary, it is so firmly 
anchored in the statute book and conserva- 
tive habits and steadfast convictions of our 
people that it can look with serene com- 
posure upon any modifications that theorists 
may suggest or experience may commend, 
always certain that nothing rash or visionary, 
or plausible and apparently sound, will be 
attempted in practice until its probable 
merits have been thoroughly investigated, 
and have commended themselves to the 
approval of the respective school authorities, 
and the public sentiment of each local 
community to be affected by the desired 
changes. 

Neither is it a powder-flash blazing up 
into meteoric brilliancy only to go out in 
darkness and ashes. It is of indigenous 
growth from small beginnings, springing by 
successive stages from the local circumstances 
and growing wants of our people until, in 
the face of much stubborn prejudice and 
antagonism, it has reached its present stage 
of comprehensive and commanding useful- 
ness, and is well-nigh complete in its organic 
structure and operative machinery—strong 
enough to withstand any hostile assaults and 
steadfast enough to receive with intelligent 
deliberation any suggestions that may come 
from any quarter for the enlargement of its 
functions or improvement of its facilities. 
Its original germ was in the Constitution of 
1790, which required that ‘‘ the poor should 
be taught gratis,’’ and on this very slender 
foundation our common school system was 
afterwards based. The constitutional man- 
date was not obeyed by the Legisla- 
ture until 1809, when provision was made 
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to have the children of the poor taught 
for three months in the year in the 
nearest private school or academy and 
the tuition bills to be paid by the 
county commissioners, the course of study 
being limited to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, which in those days was consid- 
ered all-sufficient for the average citizen, 
especially if an object of charity. 

This pauper system was more successful 
in creating odium than in educating the 
children of indigent families, but a small 
proportion of poor children being required 
by their. parents or personally willing to 
avail themselves of the ‘ privileges’’ thus 
afforded. The acknowledged failure of the 
pauper system inspired zealous and persistent 
effurts on the part of intelligent and patri- 
otic citizens, to establish a system of com- 
mon schools, which was not accomplished 
until 1834; but unfortunately the language 
of the Constitution of 1790, which was re- 
peated in the Constitution of 1837, empha- 
sized by the practice under the pauper act, 
carried over the qualified stigma of pauper- 
ism to the common schools, which for 
many years afterwards and in large portions 
of the Commonwealth were regarded as 
“common ”’ in the sense of inferiority, and 
only fit for the children of poor people, 
whilst well-to-do citizens sent their children 
to private schools and academies, as being 
more ‘‘respectable’’ as well as furnishing 
a more liberal course of studies, and because 
of the penumbra of pauperism that rested on 
the common schools. 

All efforts to enlarge their scope and in- 
crease their efficiency were met by the ob- 
jection, tenacious and unyielding, that it 
was going beyond the scope and purpose of 
the common schools, and that there was no 
constitutional warrant for such progressive 
measures at the public expense; and hence 
when the great legislative enactment of May 
8, 1854, which is the main chart by which 
we are still sailing, added geography and 
grammar to the minimum course of study, 
with such other branches as the directors 
might prescribe, there was developed not 
Only strong antagonism to geography and 
grammar, which multitudes of well-meaning 
but unlettered people regarded as useless, 
but also to the classification of pupils in 
school, and especially to the grading of the 
schools and every kindred step taken to 
plant the common schools on a sounder and 
More liberal basis, and the broader founda- 
tion that the reputation and welfare of the 
Commonwealth required. It is almost in- 
credible now in the light of our present ad- 
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vancement to look back and realize how 
many years of earnest and warm discussion 
and effort were required to overcome these 
prejudices, and get our common school 
system fairly started on the highway of en- 
lightened progress. 

It is a curious fact in our history that 
every step of common school progress from 
the earliest to the latest has been met by 
steady and uncompromising antagonism. 
As fast as one rampart of opposition after 
another was captured by regular siege, other 
entrenchments had to be carried, in like 
succession, by the same slow, and arduous 
process, until the last victory was gained in 
the establishment of High Schools, with re- 
gard to which there are still prevalent mis- 
givings to be encountered here and there in 
various grades of society and that sometimes 
crop out in unexpected places ; but practi-: 
cally they are only the faint and far-off echoes 
of an exhausted thunder cloud, serving only 
as reminders of the half century of effort 
that was required to build up our common 
school system to its majestic proportions. 
The value of High Schools in themselves, 
and as an integral part of our common school 
system, is too well understood by an inter- 
ested public to make them any longer a 
matter of serious discussion. If there are 
any school districts in the State that would 
now voluntarily dismantle and abandon their 
High Schools, let them show hands, and we 
shall record the first backward shadow ever 
known on our common school dial. 

There seemed to be some little uneasiness 
in teaching circles over the iconoclastic tone 
and tendency of some portions of Gov. 
Beaver’s address before the Lancaster 
County Teachers’ Institute, reported in the 
December number of Zhe School Journal. 
But we do not see any ground for apprehen- 
sion. The Governor spoke with the courage 
of his convictions, and such manly utterances 
on any subject are always commendable and 
are to be welcomed for that reason alone. 
If a great deal of that aggressive style ‘of 
work had not been done by advanced think- 
ers during the last fifty years, our common 
schools would not have gained the proud 
prominence and commanding usefulness that 
characterizes them to day. 

We differ with him radically on only one 
point. Our school system has been a steady 
and continuousgrowth. It isso flexible and 
well adjusted that its development has always 
been in the line of progress. It has never 
been found necessary in order to meet the 
public wants to tear down that we may build 
up, or to sacrifice one part of the system in 
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order to enlarge the scope and capabilities 
of other parts, and we see no occasion for it 
now. The intimation that our High School 
courses of study do not come within the pur- 
view of our common school system impresses 
us as being scarcely tenable. From a legal 
standpoint it certainly isnot. Our common 
school system being the creature of organic 
and statute law, let us see what provisions 
have been made for it. The framers of the 
Constitution of 1874, rising to the height of 
their great opportunity, relegated the ‘‘poor 
gratis ’’ of the old Constitutions to the lum- 
ber room of the dead and buried past, and 
boldly grappling with the most momentous 
problem that was presented for their solution, 
with great forecast and sagacity, courage- 
ously planted the common school cause 
on a foundation broad enough and strong 
enough to meet all the exigencies of the 
present, and cover any future demands that 
might be made upon the public school. 

It is true that to accomplish this result 
three generations of sturdy and independent 
tax-payers had to be put under ground, but 
the time came at last when public opinion 
did permit it to be done. ‘The first section 


of Article 10 provides that ‘‘the General 


Assembly shall provide for the maintenance 
and support of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools in which all the chil- 
dren of this Commonwealth may be edu- 
cated.’’ The words ‘‘ thorough ’’ and ‘‘effi- 
cient,’’ and ‘‘educatud’’ are’ immensely 
strong and comprehensive terms in this con- 
nection, and their meaning is certainly not 
limited to a little reading, writing, and 
ciphering in the common schools. 

So much for the organic law on the sub- 
ject. Turning to the Act of 1854, Section 
28, we find that in addition to the minimum 
course of study there are required ‘‘ such 
other branches as the Board of Directors or 
Controllers may require.’’ We fail to see 
anything in the mandate of the Constitution 
or the comprehensive and far-reaching grant 
of power in the Act of 1854 that looks like 
excluding High Schools and their courses 
of study, from the purview of the common 
school system. And the very same provis- 
ions of law which are necessary to sustain 
High Schools are the only ones under which 
Manual Training Schools, in greater or less 
degree, could be established. Instead of 
striking down the one to make room for the 
other, we would not strike down either. 
This great State is not so small in herself, nor 
so impoverished in her resources, that she 
cannot provide for all educational wants in 
the present, or at any future time in such 
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manner and to such degree as the Constitu- 
tion sanctions or the people may demand. 

The domestic and industrial condition of 
our people has been so radically changed by 
the wonderful developments of the last half 
century that the opinion is widely prevalent 
that our common schools can be legitimately 
utilized for the education of the hand and 
eye as well as of the head, that is, as one 
editor quaintly expresses it, we can ‘‘put the 
whole boy to school,’’ and thus much 
better fit pupils of both sexes for greater 
practical usefulness and success in life, 
This becomes at once under our laws a 
question of expediency under the local 
public sentiment prevailing in the respective 
school districts; and, if any one fears the 
proposed innovation, let him take comfort 
in the fact that each school district, by 
virtue of its independent corporate existence, 
is buttressed and fortified against any ex- 
ternal pressure that may be distasteful and 
unwelcome: to the citizens of the district. 
This peculiar feature of our school system, 
which in earlier years made it almost im- 
possible to secure the introduction of educa- 
tional reforms, now stands as a protection 
against rash innovations or visionary theories, 
so that even good things are not likely to be 
introduced until they have been carefully 
examined in all their bearings, and their 
applicability to the particular locality care- 
fully weighed and settled by the only com- 
petent legal authority, the School Board of 
the District. 

This is one of the happiest illustrations 
that could be given of the remarkable 
flexibility and impregnable strength of our 
common school organization, based as it is 
upon local self. government under the sanc- 
tion of general laws. We know no other 
State in the Union that is so fortunately 
situated in this respect as ours. May the 
day be far distant when this great system 
shall be crippled or emasculated by im- 
provident legislation or crude and ill-digested 
codification. 

It is essential that Labor and Intelligence 
should go hand in hand in order to throttle 
and subvert those twin serpents of the social 
fabric, Ignorance and Idleness; and so far 
as local circumstances permit we shall hail 
the day when manual training, in whatever 
modified form it may be practicable, shall 
add to the efficiency and usefulness of our 
common schools without at the same time 
hindering or weakening that mental train- 
ing which was certainly the object of their 
establishment. It is settled that in our 
large cities manual training schools are an 
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essential adjunct to the common school 
course. We believe they can also be made 
available to a greater or less extent in our 
smaller centres of population, and that the 
additional expense can be judiciously met 
without crippling or weakening the higher 
grade of schools. 

It may be conceded that manual training 
schools will not be established first in the 
rural districts, where the domestic and in- 
dustrial conditions are generally such as to 
obviate their necessity. Farmers’ daughters 
generally have as many manual duties under 
the guidance of experienced mothers as they 
can find time to attend to, and would be 
ashamed of themselves if they were not 
accomplished in all the household duties of 
their position ; and farmers’ sons in addition 
to the hard work of the fields are apt to ac- 
quire a good deal of manual dexterity and 
skill in looking after the repair of farm tools 
and agricultural implements which they 
have occasion to use. 

In the case of the gentler sex the situation 
was pointedly illustrated by the remark of a 
farmer’s daughter from west of the moun- 
tains, who while on a visit to our eastern 
metropolis heard of the lament of a promi- 
nent business man who, having failed to get 
his daughter into a Government position, 
said with a sigh of regret, ‘‘ What shall we 
do with our daughters?’’ The western 
young lady, opening her eyes wide with 
astonishment, instantly exclaimed, ‘‘ They 
know bravely well out our way what to do 
with their daughters. They make them 
work !’’ The trouble with many farmers 
is, in struggling with modern conditions that 
lessen the value of farms and crops they too 
often forget in their manual drudgery to 
provide food for the mind as well as work 
for the hands of their children ; and thus 
home life on a farm is often dull from plod- 
ding, when it might be brightened by good 
literature that would cheer the mind, illu- 
minate the hearth-stone, and attach children 
to the farm instead of driving them away 
from it. 

But this whole question of manual train- 
ing in all its aspects is one for the respective 
School Boards to decide for themselves. 
They know best what their constituents may 
want or would sanction, and we commend 
it to their serious and deliberate considera- 
tion—approaching the subject without pre- 
judice, only bearing in mind the Scriptural 
injunction, ‘‘ Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good.’’ In every country school 
there can be some specific training of the 
hand and eye at comparatively little ex- 
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pense, without interfering with the regular 
school studies, and with positive benefit to 
the pupils ; and we hope to see it tried. 


——@¢—_—____. 


VISIT TO MILLERSVILLE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


E do not take the car to Millersville so 
often as we could wish, a visit to that 
great school being always an inspiration. 
A few days ago an old friend on the Board 
of Trustees sent a pressing invitation which 
we were not at liberty to decline—one of 
the conditions being ‘‘a good dinner and 
no speech.’’ As we stood at the street 
crossing before 7 o’clock on a busy market 
morning, we inquired, mixing up the past 
and present in a dazed sort of way, 
whether the ‘‘ Millersville stage—or ’bus— 
or car’? had yet gone by. The stout 
orange vender looked up with a merry 
twinkle from behind his great basket of 
fruit, as he took in the confusing question, 
and replied, ‘‘I guess you mean the Z/ectric 
Motor. That’s not gone yet! But they’re 
getting in the poles for it.’’ 

A pleasant ride by horse-car of three- 
quarters of an hour—the ‘‘ electric motor’’ 
will probably reduce the time to twenty 
minutes—and we were at the school in 
season for the daily opening exercises at 8 
o’clock. The bell summoned the students, 
and the passage-ways and stairways were at 
once thronged with hundreds of young men 
and young women who in a few moments 
filled every part of the large and beautiful 
chapel. The number in attendance is now 
nearly six hundred and fifty, which is the 
highest enrollment, with the exception of one 
session in 1873, in the history of the school. 

It was a grand gathering of students. 
After singing ‘‘ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow,’’ to the lead of the cornet 
accompanied by the piano and organ, the 
Lord’s prayer was repeated in concert. Dr. 
Lyte then read a selection from the New Tes- 
tament—far be the day when the influences 
that now triumph in the Wisconsin law and 
judicial decisions shall be equally successful 
in Pennsylvania — and the school sang 
‘‘ Just as I Am,”’ to Bradbury’s tune in the 
Epworth Hymnal, with instrumental accom- 
paniment as before. It seemed as if every- 
body sang, and the effect was that of ‘‘the 
great congregation.’’ The piano and organ 
now played a march to which the mem- 
bers of the different classes, at the tap of the 
gong, passed out by the several aisles, a 
lady and gentleman moving out side by side 
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through the middle aisle, until within a 
few moments the chapel was again empty, 
and the class work for the day had begun. 

We had the pleasure of visiting a number 
of classes at recitation in different branches 
of study, all of them awake and interested ; 
among them those of Dr. Byerly in Latin, 
reading Cesar; Prof. Bitner in Botany, cut- 
ting up and discussing the potato and its 
growth; Miss Lyle in History, the early in- 
fluences at work that have given tone and 
character political, social, and religious, to 
different parts of the United States; Miss 
Gilbert in Grammar, closing stanzas of 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Church. Yard ; 
Prof. Albert in Algebra, quadratic equations; 
Prof. Sanford in Methods of Teaching, an 
unusually interesting manner of presenting 
the special subject urder consideration ; 
and Miss Landes in Reading, whom a few 
evenings since, at a public entertainment, 
we heard recite the Chariot Race from Ben 
Hur with good taste and thrilling effect. 

The Model School is a very important 
department at Millersville. Every square 
foot of available space seems to be utilized 
here to excellent advantage under the gen- 
eral supervision of Dr. Maltby, an accom- 
plished instructor, noted alike for his en- 
thusiasm and his common sense. There are 
in this department nearly one hundred and 
fifty pupils, most of them from the town and 
adjoining country, but some of them board- 
ers and others day pupils from Lancaster. 
They are of all ages, from the little tot just 
out of the Kindergarten to the advanced 
pupil who is looking forward to the Normal 
department next term. 

The opening exercises here followed those 
of the chapel. The boys and girls at the 
tap of the bell fell into different lines, size 
graduated from smallest to largest, and then 
to the music of a march played on the organ 
or piano they moved to their respective 
places. After the Lord’s Prayer in con- 
cert, a reading by Dr. Maltby, and a number 
of hymns and songs, their class work began. 

In this department the seniors teach 
under the supervision of Dr. M. and Miss 
Myers, his assistant. The Juniors are here 
also to observe and make notes, and thus 
prepare for certain work of the Senior year. 
The Kindergarten just beyond the Model 
School, is in charge of Miss Ver Planck, a 
graduate from the Kindergarten training 
department of Felix Adler’s school in New 
York City. There is a training class of 
fifteen in this department. 

After spending the morning in the 
various classs-rooms, inspecting the manual 
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training department with its work benches, 
saws, chisels, planes, etc., and its fine show- 
ing of the handiwork of the graduating 
classes; in visiting a number of students’ 
rooms, all newly furnished, home-like and 
comfortable; looking into the library rooms 
of each of the two literary societies, each of 
these containing some three thousand 
volumes, and the Reference Library and 
Reading Room connected with the school ; 
and looking over its spacious and well kept 


grounds, the dinner hour was welcome. In’ 


the large dining room every seat was 
occupied, with an overflow into the room 
next beyond. Its appearance suggested the 
dining hall of a great hotel at a popular 
summer resort in the height of the season. 
And it was a good dinner. We don’t 
blame the trustees for getting to the Normal 
School so often about dinner-time! 

Millersville boasts the oldest and largest 
Normal School in the State, and it holds its 
place with sturdy energy. Its alumni and 
its students are almost everywhere, and in 
many diverse lines of effort ; though a large 
proportion of them continue to be teachers 
or in some way connected with the work of 
education. This would be true of a still 
larger number were it not that other fields 
of business and professional life offer more 
permanent employment and hold out re- 
wards more tempting to ability and energy. 
The better day is coming. 

One of its alumni of wide reputation, Dr. 
E. O. Lyte, is now its Principal. He is 
admirably suited to the position. Full of 
energy that seems always directed with 
good judgment, thoroughly familiar with the 
manitold details of the work which he is 
called to do, from having been in one way 
or another connected with every depart- 
ment of the School, and long an expert 
and an authority in all its various business 
relations, he comes to its principalship 
with the essential qualifications of fitness, 
—evidence of which is found in the present 
condition and daily growing efficiency of 
the School. 

Dr. Lyte is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing served as a soldier in the war of the 
Rebellion, in which he received a wound 
the effects of which he will not outlive. 
He is also to be congratulated upon the 
fact that, when a younger man, he was very 
fond of athletic sports, strong, quick, and 
sure—always at the top or near it. This tells 
mightily on the future career of any good 
man. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
know that, while one of the two additional 
buildings he is now strongly advocating 1s a 
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Library, the other is a Gymnasium. He will 
get them both, and they will be most valu- 
able additions to the educational facilities 
of the School. 

He has not, of late years especially, shut 
himself within the four walls of the building, 
but has traveled much as lecturer and in- 
structor at Institutes and elsewhere, so that 
he is known all over the State. The slack 
of the chain has permitted much range of 
movement, while the firm anchor that held 
him has always been ‘‘ Millersville.’’ 

There are many thoughts suggested by 
this visit, and our space is limited. We 
cannot end, however, without saying that 
when we think of the great gathering of 
students day by day at these impressive 
opening exercises ; of the varied work in the 
numerous class-rooms to which they pass 
from hour to hour; of the study periods in 
which preparation is made for class-room 
work; of the literary, social, and musical 
advantages from which culture of the best 
that is in man may be obtained, we get 
some definite, if not adequate, idea of what 
is meant by a great State Normal School. 
We feel again, more deeply than ever be- 
fore, of what transcendent importance it is 
that its controlling and teaching force, and 
its equipment in every way should be the best 
that ample means, intelligent effort, and high 
Christian purpose, can secure; for its influ- 
ence must be felt in ten thousand schools. 


— 
> 


DR. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 








HE death of Dr. Franklin Taylor, which 

occurred in Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day, April 16th, removes from the educa- 
tional circles of the State a man who for 
many years was widely known as a teacher 
and School Superintendent. For years also, 
at the annual sessions of the State Teachers’ 
Association, there was no more familiar face 
nor any presence more welcome. His quick 
wit, his hearty good nature, his skill as a 
debater, his large fund of information, made 
him a prominent figure in those old days. 
He was one of the most ready speakers we 
have ever heard. When he rose to address 
the chair, or audience, everybody listened ; 
if not always to endorse, it was, at least, 
always to enjoy, as well as to consider some 
hew view of the subject under consideration 
which he was sure to present. He carried 
warmth and life wherever he went; where 
“Dr. Frank Taylor ’’ was, in his best days, 
dullness could not long remain. We first 
knew him in West Chester in 1857, while 
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spending some months in that place. He 
was then nearly forty years of age, and was 
at that time County Superintendent of 
Chester county. We see him yet, the soul 
of the Institute which he had called together 
at.West Chester for a week’s enjoyment and 
instruction ; and we recall very pleasantly 
his work on the platform, and the quartette 
of stringed instruments in the gallery which 
he had brought from Philadelphia for the 
week. He was, in those days, very fond of 
backgammon, and spent much of his leisure 
time at the hotel where we boarded enjoying 
his favorite game in the side room, or dis- 
cussing in side-room or bar-room general 
politics or questions of local interest, with 
men from town or country, all of whom he 
seemed to know intimately, and at such 
times he was always the leading spirit in the 
company. We last met him some four years 
ago at the State Association at Allentown, 
where we had the pleasure of introducing 
him to Dr. Higbee and of enjoying their 
quiet conversation for an hour after tea one 
evening on the upper balcony of the hotel, 
it being the only occasion on which they 
evermet. The following sketch of the busy 
life of this remarkable man is from the West 
Chester Loca/ News of April 17th: 


Yesterday, Dr. Franklin Taylor, of Philadel- 
phia, but formerly of this county, died after a 
brief illness. Owing to his retirement for the 
last few years, he had in a manner been lost to 
public gaze, and yet few men in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania have occupied a more prominent posi- 
tion in educational circles than did Dr. Taylor 
a few years ago. His name was for years 
familiar to almost every one in Chester county, 
and his warm, genial disposition made him 
hosts of friends. His death is cause for uni- 
versal regret. 

He was born in Kennett Square, this county, 
January 22, 1818. He went to school at Sam- 
uel Smith’s Academy, at Wilmington, Delaware. 
He afterwards attended several New England 
schools. He attended Harvard University for 
two years. He went through the law schools 
there and then went to Heidelberg University, 
in Germany, and traveled extensively on the 
continent in company with Bayard Taylor, who 
was his first cousin and a warm and intimate 
friend. His early life when not at school was 
spent at his home in Kennett. Bayard Taylor 
in his correspondence, “Views Afoot,’’ spoke 
frequently of his cousin, who was, as we have 
stated, his companion in travel. Dr. Franklin 
Taylor was associated with many of the leading 
minds of this and other lands. In 1849, when 
Daniel Webster was Secretary of State, Dr. 
Taylor was the bearer of a letter from the State 
Department to the Hungarian Revolutionist, 
Kossuth, who was then at Kutayah, in Asia 
Minor. Dr. Taylor accompanied Kossuth and 
his party to this country. 
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Nearly all his life Dr. Taylor was engaged in 
educational work, and in this line some of his 
best services were rendered. He was the sec- 
ond man to fill the office of County Superin- 
tendent in this county, and was acknowledged 
to have filled the office with great efficiency at 
a time when the public school system, now so 
perfect, was being evolved and was in a great 
measure an experiment. He was appointed 
Professor of Natural Sciences in West Chester 
Normal School and occupied that position from 
1872 to 1875, when he resigned in order to take 
charge of Martin Academy, Kennett Square. 
Subsequently he gave up that position and 
opened a private school in the same place. 
About the beginning of 1879 he was elected 
Professor of English Literature in the Boys’ 
High School in Philadelphia. He was subse- 
quently made Professor of Belles Lettres in the 
same institution, and upon the resignation of 
President Riché, Dr. Taylor succeeded him in 
that important position. His health becoming 
impaired, he resigned his position after a year 
or two of service, and has since lived a retired 
life in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Taylor was greatly in demand as a lec- 
turer and instructor at teachers’ iustitutes, and 
as an impromptu speaker on all sorts of occa- 
sions he had few equals; never being at a loss 
for language his utterances were logical, terse, 
and often eloquent. He possessed an inex- 
haustible fund of good humor, and his ready 
wit answered the purpose many a time of get- 
ting him out of a tight place or relieving himself 
or friends when in embarassing circumstances. 

One of the early Presidents of the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central Railroad was Dr. Taylor, 
and it was largely due to the labors of himself 
and his associates that the road was finally con- 
structed. 

He always took a lively interest in political 
affairs and was active in many campaigns. 
His fluency as a speaker and his acknowledged 
influence in this county caused him to be sought 
after as a platform speaker. On the rostrum 
he was in his glory, and the party or the cause 
that commanded his support had always a val- 
iant champion. He was identified with the 
Republican party, and most of his life gave its 
candidates his earnest support. He was, how- 
ever, among the supporters of Horace Greeley 
in 1872, and was the nominee for Congress on 
the ticket of the Independent Republicans. 
He was appointed Postmaster at West Chester 
about 1861, and served one term. He was 
afterwards Collector of Internal Revenue. 

At one time he held an important position on 
the staff of the Philadelphia Press. His con- 
tributions for the newspapers were numerous 
and covered a long series of years. He was 
the possessor of a very fine library, and was in 
all respects a finished scholar and an accom- 
plished gentleman. The death of his son, a 
few years since, a bright and promising lad who 
was but nine or ten years of age, was a severe 
shock to Dr. Taylor, from which he never re- 
covered. The sight of anything associated 
with his son would move him to tears years 
afterward. 
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ELEVENTH ARBOR DAY. 


HE reports that come in of the observ- 

ance of the Spring Arbor Day show that 
the tree-planting idea is finding secure 
lodgment in the public mind. The senti- 
ment is spreading, and the schools are aid- 
ing in the good work. Indeed, it is from 
the schools that the greatest result must be 
looked for. They must implant this idea 
so deeply that the next generation will be 
one of tree-planters. Comparatively few 
people now living in Pennsylvania have 
ever planted a tree! It must be made a 
thing so common that the exception to the 
rule shall be, not those who have planted 
trees but those who have not done so— 
and this change can be brought about only 
through the agency of the schools. The 
New Lra, in speaking of the observance of 
the day in Lancaster says: 

‘* The High Schools observed Arbor day in 
the true spirit of this interesting occasion. 
They had a delightful concert, both vocal 
and instrumental, under the direction of 
Professors Matz and Thorbahn. They had 
one or more addresses upon well-chosen 
subjects. They had floral decorations that 
sometimes transform the study hall into a 
bower of greenery and bloom. And, to 
carry out the purpose of the day, they planted 
a large number of trees. The boys’ depart- 
ment this morning made their twelfth plant- 
ing. Each time the number of trees planted 
has been greater than the number of boys 
present in theschool. The girls also planted 
a number of trees to-day, the whole num- 
ber for both departments being at least one 
hundred and fifty trees. The boys of the 
first class planted a dozen trees in one of the 
cemeteries. 

‘‘The formal address of to-day was by 
Rev. Chas. L, Fry, on ‘ The Wissahickon of 
Lancaster.’ It is given below. The re- 
marks of Miss L. E. Patridge, Principal of 
of the Pennsylvania Summer School of 
Methods, and a lady widely known in Penn- 
sylvania for her good work in the educa- 
tional field, are of unusual interest. The 
following was the programme of exercises : 


Rev. M, R. Hooper. 


Readi dP 
eading and Prayer Wash 


Chorus—Men of Harlech 
Chorus—A Greenness Light and Tender 
Chorus—Loving Voices 
Instrumental—Operatic selections, Clauss, 
High School Orchestra. 
Chorus-~American Hymn . . - - Keller. 
Chorus—The Greenwood Tree .... Nelson. 
Clarionet solo, Franz Wohlfort . . Master Thomas Thorbaha. 
Violin solo— Traumerei,”” Schumann . . Master Morris Loeb. 
The Wissahickon of Lancaster, by Rev. Charles L. Fry, pas 
tor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Pa. | 
Chorus—Where Warbling Waters Ri 
Chorus—Geraldine . . 
Chorus—The Blushing Maple Tree 
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Renting actos Day Proclamation, F. C. Sweeton, by His 

xcellency, Gov. James A. Beaver. 

Reading—Official Arbor Day Circular, Mary Cooper, by Dr. 
D. J. Waller, Jr., State Superintendent Public Instruc- 


tion. 
Chorus—The Little Leaves , 
Chorus—Andreas Hofer Folksong. 


Duet—Carnival of Venice (violin and guitar) Prof. Carl Thor- 
bahn and Miss Bertha Best. 

Remarks and Reading—From Dr. Higbee’s first Arbor Day 
address, etc., by Miss L. E. Partridge, Principal Penn- 
sylvania Summer School of Methods. 

Instrumental—Overture—“‘ Lights and Shadows,” Resch, 

High School Orchestra. 


Chorus—In Shadowland 
Chorus—The Trees and the Master 
Doxology—Praise God from Whom all Blessings Flow. 

The following is a report of the address 
by Rev. Charles L. Fry, in favor of a City 
Park in the vicinity of the Conestoga which 
he thinks should be made. 


THE WISSAHICKON OF LANCASTER. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen :—There is al- 
ways eloquence in an occasion. Words spoken 
fitly on special occasions are likely to borrow 
more from the occasion than they lend to it. 
I am here at this time to take advantage of the 
opportunity of your celebrating Arbor Day to 
impress on your minds the ultimate practical 
outcome of the semi-annual observance of this 
day, so far as the most general benefit of this 
particular community is concerned, viz.: a beau- 
tiful public Park along the banks of the Cone- 
stoga; in other words, our having a Wissa- 
hickon in Lancaster. 

This is the age of utility. People have no 
time for mere sentimental theorizing. Use 
measures worth. Anything that is of no real, 
actual use is of no account. If I might digress 
a little from my specific subject to apply this law 
to your student-life as pupils of this school, I 
would emphasize the fact so strongly insisted 
upon by one who was himself a prominent edu- 
cator, that even knowledge is no exception 
to this rule. Intelligence is for use, not sim- 
ply for ornament. Like the manna of old, it 
will not keep. The schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages were great students, but not great men. 
He is most who does most. Every adornment 
and advantage of education is already finding 
its day of judgment. Already the millions are 
everywhere asking, What is the use of learning ? 
People of learning must communicate its bene- 
fits to others. Hoarded treasures invite’moth and 
rust. We save only what we give away. To 
merely have knowledge may fatigue us and 
even sadden us, but when we make it the servi- 
tor of our fellowmen, we have ascertained its 
worth. It is a luxury to learn, but it cannot be 
compared with :the luxury of communicating 
this knowledge. 

We need not waste any tears over what the 
world calls idle talent, idle learning. Real tal- 
ent, real learning, cannot be idle. Its very in- 
Stinct is to be active. This is an absolute 
necessity of its existence. It is not a reservoir, 
but a fountain. Any one who does nothing is 
nothing. Any one who has nothing important 
to give has nothing important to keep. 

What lesson is taught more plainly than this 
by the whole arboreal creation? ‘Every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down 
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and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them.”” This-is the law— 
always the law—everywhere the law. 

Forestry associations are organized not simply 
to enjoy listening to poetical essays on the beauty 
and worth of trees, but to effect the planting of 
new groves and to prevent the destruction of 
those we now have. Itis an open secret that the 
primary object ofthe recent institution of a local 
forestry association in this city is a prospective 
Lancaster Park—not so remotely prospective 
either. A vigorous and judicious committee has 
already been appointed to survey the meadows 
and woodlands along the banks of our pictur- 
esque stream, and ascertain how the pleasure 
and profit of constant access to the enjoyment 
of the woods and the water may be put within 
universal reach. 

Every Arbor Day from this time forth, with- 
out any exception, must agitate and re-agitate 
and _re-re-agitate this one same sentiment until 
it becomes an accomplished fact. Of course it 
is only an idea as yet, but the steam-engine, 
the telegraph, the electric light, every new fea- 
ture of civilization, was only an idea at first. 
There must be sentiment before anything can 
materialize ; and conversely, just as soon as we 
can arouse a strong public sentiment in favor 
of a City Park, it will be but a little while ere its 
walks and drives and lawns will begin to evolve. 

One of the principal nurseries of this public 
sentiment is the High School. If the young men 
and ladies who go out from these halls into all 
the avenues of citizenship, to mould the think- 
ing and elevate the tastes of those with whom 
they come in contact, were thoroughly enthused 
on the subject of a public park, they would con- 
stitute a tremendous factor in the solution of the 
problem. I like to see a young man beginning 
already in his student days to consider in what 
ways he may make his influence felt for the, 
general good when he shall attain his full ma- ~ 
turity. It helps to broaden and ennoble the de- 
velopment of his character to have generous 
and high ideals. One field which will afford 
scope for everybody here to-day, to hereafter 
cultivate and exercise that public spirit which is 
an essential element in a successful life, is just 
this very thing in which I have come to try to 
stir up your interest. 

Think of the excellent natural facilities we 
have for a park, which have heretofore been 
left unimproved! Who of us has ever stood 
on the brow of the hill in the Woodward Ceme- 
tery, and surveyed the graceful serpentine 
course of the stream as it winds its silvery way 
through fields and woodland, without being en- 
chanted by the lovely prospect? What city has 
had an easier task in the construction of a Park, 
on account of so much being already done 
before a shovelful of sand is added or taken 
away, than Lancaster would have? And what 
city could be prouder of its Park when finished 
than ours? Sometimes I find myself imagining 
a spacious, well-shaded, eight-mile boulevard 
along the water's edge, on both sides of the 
stream, from the foot of South Queen street to 
the New Holland pike, occasionally rising to a 
promontory commanding a superb panorama; 
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then sinking back to the level with its many 
varied curves and angles. Why should this be 
merely visionary ? Why should we not set to 
work and actualize it atonce? The new elec- 
tric street cars will furnish abundant transporta- 
tion. The Conestoga is fortunately not har- 
nessed by unsightly forges and furnaces, and 
factories and foundries, as are most bodies of 
water in the vicinity of cities, which would inter- 
fere with the constructivn of a pleasure ground. 
The Park would be enjoyed alike by young and 
old, by pedestrians and persons in equipages. 
Just as I believe that architecture is a civilizer, 
so too am I convinced that the influence of a 
City Park would be for the good of the commu- 
nity in all its humane interests, tending to 
expand our scope and generosity of mind and 
heart. Wealthy citizens would remember it 
among their legacies and bequests, as a perma- 
nent memorial. I am heartily in favor of a 
Wissahickon in Lancaster, and of beginning it 
atonce. If this sentiment can be made gen- 
eral, the question is settled. Every one of us 
can help to some extent to make it general. 
The Reading railroad terminal in Philadelphia 
is one among many evidences that might be 
cited, to attest the fact that whatever the great 
majority of the people in any community wants 
is sure to come, no matter how formidable be 
the obstacles that stand in the way. How 
many here to-day are heartily in favor of a pub- 
lic Park in Lancaster, ard willing to doall we 
can to bring it about? All who are, will signify 
their desire and their resolve by saying ‘“‘Aye!” 

Miss L. E. Patridge, who was spending 
a short time in Lancaster, before reading an 
extended extract which she had chosen from 
Dr. Higbee’s first Arbor Day address, made 
the following remarks: 


REMARKS BY MISS PATRIDGE, 


We are met together to celebrate our Arbor 
Day once more, and if, in what I shall say, I 
speak more of him who, standing on this plat- 
form five years ago, introduced Arbor Day into 
this State, than of the festival he then inaugura- 
ted, you will, I know, forgive me; for we are 
bound together by many ties—the world without 
and the world within, the world of nature and 
the world of man—and as the years go by these 
ties grow stronger and more numerous. 

How can we ever meet on Arbor Day again 
and not think of Dr. Higbee? As if he stood in 
our midst, I can see him now, the good, great 
man! I seem to hear his voice take up his old 
beloved theme—the love of Nature. How elo- 
quent he grew as he talked of the waving grass 
and winding stream, of robin's song and insect’s 
drowsy hum! He had the artist’s eye, the poet’s 
thought, the singer’s sense of melody, when 
once he began to tell of Nature's beauties. 

Be glad, sons and daughters of Lancaster, 
that you have had the chance that we would 
give so much to have again—if only for a brief 
half hour—of hearing one so rich in thought, so 
sweet in speech, so full of fresh suggestion, 
take up this theme and discuss it here before 
you. What you do not realize now you may 
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know hereafter, and out of the fullness of his 
heart as well as out of the experience of his life 
he spoke to you. In the years to come, when 
troubles gather and life grows hard, when 
strength begins to fail and nerves are worn 
and unstrung; then, if you have loved Nature 
through it all as he did, if you have sought her 
companionship for solace, if you have kept near 
her heart and never lost the thrill or missed the 
charm her presence brings, then, indeed, will 
she be to you, as she was to him, a comfort and 
a joy. She will give back to you, if only briefly 
and like a dream, a breath of the youthful joy 
of existence, a snatch of the sweet freshness of 
the early days; just as Spring brings us year 
by year—even to the very last—somethiny like 

The touch of a vanished hand 

And the sound of a voice that is still. 

Then let me say to you in my way what Dr. 
Higbee said to you in his: Love all this fair 
fresh earth of ours—our home for a little while. 
Seek to set the green things growing where you 
can. Beauty is so comforting a presence, so 
uplifting a power, that we cannot afford to miss 
it anywhere. Plant flowers, sow seed, set out 
trees. Water and watch these living, growing 
things, as though they knew and loved you, and 
you shall have your reward in the beauty and 
fragrance, the grace and comfort they shall add 
to the earth, even though you be not here to feel 
and know it. 

Let it be a part of your creed to leave the 
world so much richer and sweeter because you 
once lived in it. Then,should you stay till you 
are old, as did our friend, the Doctor, you will 
feel and know, as he did, that 

Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Thro’ all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy! for she canso inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, that neither evil tongue, 
Rash judgments, nor sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
‘Lhe dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 


Our cheertul faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessing. 


Near the end of the programme Mr. Mc- 
Caskey spoke of Dr. Higbee’s work in con- 
nection with Arbor Day and gave some inci- 
dents not generally known, showing his 
interest in his yard and garden, and in the 
bird-life about him, etc. 


DR. HIGBEE, OUR ARBOR DAY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


Of the ten poorest men in Lancaster, probably 
six live in big houses and have a good bank 
account. They don't suspect their hopeless 
poverty ; but the shrewd world makes its own 
comment while they live and when they are 
gone. Few human hearts, if any, care whether 
they live or die. But when a good man goes 
beyond,—whose life has been one round 0 
loving benefaction ; whose smile has been sun- 
shine because “his heart has had a look south- 
ward to the whole noon of nature; whose 
thoughts have dwelt much upon eternal things, 
and whose desire has been only for whatsoever 
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is true; honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report,—what a contrast is presented! Then 
again poverty and sham stand forth revealed; 
and the dignity of man, “ made in the image of 
God,” is once more vindicated. 

It is good to know good men—to be near a 
man who has been a great blessing to his fellows. 
We have here been very near to such a man— 
and I would not have you forgetful of your 
great privilege, One of the best things this 
man ever did was to introduce the observance 
of Arbor Day into the great state of Pennsyl- 
vania—with its cumulative benefits through the 
years, and, I trust, through the centuries. Other 
men gave him their generous aid in this great 
work, but the enduring honor of being our 
Arbor Day State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction belongs to him alone, and as such he 
will continue to be gratefully recognized in the 
years to come. 

But I wish now to speak of. Dr. Higbee in a 
relation very different from this. His love of 
nature was an inborn trait in his strong person- 
ality, an instinct which was the secret of his 
keen powers of observation as well as his quick 
apprehension of truth and beauty and goodness 
wherever found. Some facts have come to our 
knowledge since his death which present an- 
other phase of his many-sided nature and which 
we have thought proper to present to you to day 
—his work in his yard and garden, his care for 
the birds, and his joy in the life manifest every- 
where about him. 

At Tiffin, Ohio, where he was at one time 
preacher and teacher, he built a house, in the 
construction of which he drew upon his ample 
resources to make it a model of convenience 
and comfort. The surroundings received his 
attention from the start, and the yard seemed 
to grow up with the house; so that by the time 
it was finished, the grass, the terraced lawn, the 
trees, the shrubs, and the flowers were there to 
prevent any feeling of strangeness of things 
new, and to add the charm of that beauty which 
he ever associated with the idea of Home. 

At Mercersburg he had a large garden and 
yard. In the midst of his manifold duties— 
teaching for the greater part of the time five 
hours a day, besides evening lectures and exer- 
cises, and preaching often twice a week—he 
gave loving attention to the improvement of his 
grounds. With his own hands he labored, and 
the college bell, summoning him to the class- 
room for a lecture on Ethics, A®sthetics, or 
some other of the numerous branches he was 
teaching, often found him with his coat off, and 
with hoe, rake, spade, or scythe, working hard 
to make the most of his rare moments of leisure. 

What a delight he took in his garden! The 
first signs of Spring set him to digging and 
planting; and he was always among the first 
with his early vegetables. His pleasure was 
complete to see them grow, and to furnish them 
for the enjoyment of others. It was no uncom- 
mon sight to see him, during a warm spring rain, 
walking about in the garden under an umbrella, 
poking in the ground to see whether the beans 
Were sprouting, and marking the growth of the 
Plants, “‘ fairly leaping out of the ground,” as 
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he used to say—‘I think I can see them grow- 
ing.” If there was danger of a frost—and he 
was rarely deceived in his weather prognos- 
tications—he would go out at night with a lan- 
tern, and carefully protect the tender sproutlings 
with paper or boards against the killing cold. 

His yard had nothing artificial about it, and 
yet everywhere could be noticed the evidence 
of unflagging care bestowed upon it. Trees, 
flowers—a magnificent bed of choice roses— 
shrubs and vines were there, flourishing under 
the watchful care which he gave them. He 
was sure to discover the first opening blossom 
and bring it with beaming countenance to grace 
the breakfast table. 

The first notes of the Spring songsters would 
strike his quick ear and send him hurrying 
forth to greet them. He had a tender regard 
for the birds, and could tell them every one, 
knew their habits, where they nested, etc. 
There was an old tree in the yard, rapidly fall- 
ing into decay, and an eyesore to his cultivated 
taste, but he would not cut it down because it 
was the favorite nesting-place of a Baltimore 
oriole for whose return he eagerly looked at the 
opening of every Summer. He took outa brick 
from under his library window that a wren 
might be tempted to make its nest there, and 
for years this sheltered retreat was occupied by 
the little bird. This nest was to him an object 
of very great interest. Year after year he 
looked for the coming of the wren and wel- 
comed it gladly. He put up small boxes all 
about in suitable places for the convenience of 
his little feathered neighbors and acquaintance; 
and they went to housekeeping everywhere as 
if they appreciated his goodwill and felt them- 
selves safe under his protection. The robin, 
the oriole, and the red-winged tanager were 
among his especial favorites, and every Spring- 
time he watched for the return of these and 
other birds with keen expectancy. 

The work in his grounds at Mercersburg 
was all done by himself. His flower-beds were 
hisdelight. His roses, already referred to, were 
chosen for beauty of contrast and fragrance. 
He seemed never happier than when among 
them, or when gathering them to adorn the table 
or the house. His garden also was the scene of 
his most active labors. He was not more inter- 
ested in fruit and shade trees and grape vines, 
than in his peas and beans, his tomatoes and 
strawberries. He had so great respect for them 
all, that he wanted no vandal hand or foot to 
invade the sacred precincts of his garden range; 
and, when he gathered beans and peas into the 
basket on his arm, the pods must not be torn 
from the vines but cut from them with the 
scissors. All this, however, was merely the by- 
play of an earnest life. His mighty work as 
scholar and theologian was all the while.going 
forward as though this lawn, these birds, and this 
garden, were seldom or never in his thought. 
You can from this the better understand why 
he should say to you, as once hedid : ‘“‘ My dear 
boys and girls, I cannot tell you how glad I am 
to be again amid all this Spring-time wonder of 
leafage and bud and blossom; nor can I tell 
you what pleasant thoughts and cherished 
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memories are always associated in my mind 
with some of the simplest and commonest 
flowers of the meadow and the field.” 

His was that close and real kinship with na- 
ture which the heart recognizes more than the 
head. It was a perennial spring of gladness to 
himself and those about him. The daisy and 
the buttercups starring the meadow with their 
dewy blossoms ; the columbine nodding among 
the rocks; the liverwort, the violet, the spring 
beauty, unfolding to the sun amid the green 
grass—how he loved them all! He would laugh 
over them with boyish glee, andtalk-—he couldn't 
help it !—to them and of them as though they 
were old friends come back after long absence 
or delay. One bright morning a year ago—how 
well we recall it !—he took us quite out of our 
way to the garden of a gentleman in another 
part of the city to see whether his ferns were yet 
unrolling their crozier-like fronds; at another 
time last Spring we must see, with him, for our 
enjoyment and his own, the star-eyed chick- 
weed open its little blossoms to the sun, just 
inside the railing by St. James’ church, which 
he had been observing for days as he passed it 
near his home, and of which he had been talking 
with much interest and pleasure. Now a tree 
must be noted and described, nowa shrub, as he 
watched the swelling bud and the growth of the 
tender leaf. How often would he return from 
traveling over the State, saying nothing of any 
speeches that he had made or of any work that 
he had been doing, but eloquent of Nature, of 
mountain slope and river scenery, of green 
meadows, of wheat fields and corn fields, and 
especially of the beauty of the late Spring land- 
scape when the Judas-trees were ‘ purpling all 
the hillsides with their bloom !”” 

Is all thisover now, and ended quite? and no- 
thing left but rosemary and rue, which “ keep 
seeming and savor all the winter long?’ Rue 
—for sorrow, is it? And rosemary? ‘ That’s 
for remembrance.” 
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DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 





PUBLISHING ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





HE law entitled ‘‘An Act to regulate the pub- 

lication of the accounts and financial state- 
ments of School Boards,’’ should not be disre- 
garded by Boards of Directors. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 1 That it shaJl be the duty of each 
board of school directors in the several school 
districts of this commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past year, including the assets and liabilities 
of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
aa pee and vouchers relating to the same, to be 

y said auditors examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved ; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in a condensed but fully classified form fuéd- 
lished by said board in not less than ten written 
or printed hand-bills, to be put up in the most 
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public places in the district, or, if deemed pre- 
ferable, in the two newspapers of the county in 
which the district is situated, having the largest 
circulation among the citizens interested; and 
for any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named therein 
shall be considered guilty of misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to be paid into the school fund of the 
district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. 

SEc. 2. That the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are hereby repealed. 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first class. 








ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: A large Joint 
Institute was held in Knoxville; it was well at- 
tended by teachers of five adjacent districts. It 
was an interesting and profitable meeting, and 
much of its success is due to the efficient work 
of the committee in charge, consisting of Prin- 
cipals Andrews, Montgomery and Bennett. 

 BERKS.—Supt. Keck: Local Institutes were 
held at Topton, Friedensburg, Huff's Church, 
and Jacksonwald. The instruction given was 
very good and the people took a lively interest 
in the meetings. The secondary school at Top- 
ton and the Oberholtzer German school in 
Washington, were each supplied with a full set 
of Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary was placed in the Stoners- 
ville, the Oberholtzer, and Diehl’s schools. Sev- 
eral schools in Maxatawny were supplied with 
the natural slate surface. Oley and Lower AI- 
sace each built two new school-houses; Pike 
and Maxatawny each one. These are all first- 
class houses. Those in Lower Alsace were 
furnished with improved patent furniture, and 
all but one were supplied with the natural slate 
surface. Colebrookdale supplied the Gables- 
ville school with patent furniture and natural 
slate surface. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Leech: The following con- 
tributions have been received: Supts. L. M. 
Herrington, $92.70; J. H. Likens, $2.10; W. P. 
Eckels, $9: J. O. Knauss, $8.30; D. S. Keck, 
$455.42; A. Sheely, $45.73; Geo. E. Meisel, 
for Carroll Twp., Cambria Co., $15; and S. H. 
Bowers, Salem Church, $160. A final state- 
ment will be published next month. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: West Marlborough 
has furnished two of its schools with individual 
furniture. The new school building at London- 
grove is well built and arranged—reflecting 
credit on the directors. Two educational meet- 
ings were held—one at Cedarville, and one at 
Hopewell. These evening meetings not only 
arouse an interest, but popularize the cause of 
public education. Two Local Institutes were 
held—one at Coatesville, and one at West 
Grove. Both meetings were well attended and 
aroused much interest, especially in the subject 
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of Libraries and Reading Rooms in our public 
schools. During the month I have found quite 
a number of “ reading tables’’ started, and a 
few libraries. A good reading table can be se- 
cured at the small cost of five or six dollars an- 
nually. The prospects are very flattering for a 
large number next year. The semi-annual 
meeting of the Chester County Directors Associ- 
ation was held, Feb. 24th, in the chapel of the 
State Normal School at West Chester. Dele- 
gates were appointed to attend a State Directors’ 
Association, if such a meeting should be called. 
The convention was strongly in favor of such 
an organization. Three Local Institutes have 
been held—all of them large and successful 
meetings. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The population of the 
Franklin sub-district, in Walker township, has 
so changed in location that the Board found it 
necessary to discontinue the graded school and 
put up a new house in another part of the dis- 
trict. The new house is a substantial wooden 
structure, supplied with patent furniture and a 
slate black-board; it is pleasantly situated near 
the main road in a natural grove, which, it is 
hoped, will long be spared by the woodman’s 
axe. 

CLINTON.—Supt. Brungard: The greater num- 
ber of our schools are closed. Very effective 
work has been done. The Mill Hall Grammar 
School gave an entertainment and secured suf- 
ficient funds to purchase a copy of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. With two exceptions, 
the gatherings at the eighteen educational meet- 
ings held during the term were unprecedented. 
Many of our teachers are live, earnest and en- 
thusiastic workers. The earnest teacher is 
never afraid to lend a helping hand towards 
placing the profession on a higher plane. At 
many schools the attendance was very much 
hindered by sickness. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: Two Local 
Institutes were held during the month—one at 
Newville and the other at Mt. Holly. Both 
were well attended by teachers, directors and 
citizens. Several educational meetings were 
held, which were also well attended. La Grippe 
wrought havoc with the attendance in our 
schools. 

ERIE.—Supt. Miller: Many of the schools are 
now closed, but will begin again soon for a 
short spring or surnmer term. It is to be hoped 
that the time is not far distant, when the whole 
county will adopt the long-term system, and 
thus secure the benefits resulting from a con- 
tinuous session. 

FAYETTE.—Supt. Herrington: The directors 
of South Union township have erected one two- 
room, and two one-room houses of very fine 
Style of architecture, and furnished them and 
four other rooms with an excellent quality of 
improved desks. These improvements were 
Made at a cost of nearly $6,000. A_ great 
change has been made in the comfort and looks 
of the school-houses of Franklin township, 
where six houses have been repaired, in the 
way of new roofing, papering, painting, etc., at 
a cost of nearly $2,000. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: A Local Institute 
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was held at Mercersburg. » Much interest was 
manifested by those present—some fifty or more 
teachers. Prof. J. L. McCaskey, Principal of 
the Waynesboro schools, has resigned, and 
Prof. A. J. Harbaugh, of Smithsburg, Maryland, 
has been elected to fill the vacancy ; he comes 
to this State highly recommeded as a successful 
teacher. Up to this time we have visited all the 
schools once, and now we are on our second 
round. They are in a flourishing condition. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: Nearly all the 
schools in the county have closed. Local In- 
stitutes were held at Mexico and Richfield. 
Literary societies have been organized in nearly 
every district in the county. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Most of the schools 
have closed. During the month we examined 
the promotion classes of twenty-five of our 
graded schools; also fifty-one applicants for 
our public school diploma. With few excep- 
tions they passed creditable examinations. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: The boroughs of 
Slatington and Emaus have been working up a 
full course of studies, and expect to graduate 
their first classes at the close of the present term. 
The schools in the six-months districts have 
completed their term. The attendance, during 
the first half of the term, was very good in all 
our schools, but during the last three months it 
was very much interrupted by sickness. Very 
few deaths, however, occurred among the chil- 
dren. The schools of Coplay gave a public 
entertainment and with the proceeds added to 
their library. Private subscription schools will 
be organized in many of the rural districts. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: Institutes were 
held at Drums, New Columbus, Wapwallopen, 
and Wilkes-Barre. All these meetings were 
well attended, and an unusual interest was 
manifested. The meeting at Wilkes-Barre was 
especially interesting and profitable. Dr. J. S. 
Clark, of Boston, Dr. G. M. Philips, of West 
Chester, and State Supt. Waller, were present 
and addressed the meeting. Four very inter- 
esting Local Institutes were held in March—at 
Lehman, in Ross twp., at Beach Haven, and at 
Nanticoke. I visited the schools in Salem, 
Hollenback, Sugarloaf, Nescopeck, Black Creek 
and Dallas borough, and am pleased to report 
them as doing excellent work. 

LycoMING.—Supt. Lose: On the evening of 
March 7th, flags were presented to the schools 
of the Washington district by the U. O. A. M. 
A fine programme had been arranged; a very 
large audience was present, and the attention 
paid to the proceedings showed that the people 
were much interested. Flags have also been 
presented to the schools of Hughesville and 
Montgomery. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker : Two Local 
Institutes were held during the month—one at 
Skippackville and the other at Jenkintown. 
These meetings were very largely attended by 
teachers, directors and citizens. Evidences of 
increasing interest in school work are apparent 
on every hand. Educational questions are 
discussed with zeal and determination. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Kies: Our winter schools are 
closed, save some having the continuous term. 
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The teachers generally have done better work 
than in previous terms. The Board in Roulet 
township, alive to the best interests of the 
schools, has erected a commodious four-room 
building in the village of Roulet and established 
a graded school therein, besides adopting and 
introducing a uniform series of text-books 
throughout the township. During the months 
of February and March four educational meet- 
ings were held as follows: The regular semi- 
annual County Association at Ulysses, and 
Local Institutes at Wills, Odin and Inez. At 
all these meetings a lively interest in profes- 
sional advancement was manifested. Several 
partly planned local institutes were given up 
during the winter on account of the almost im- 
passable condition of the roads. We are pleased 
to note that the continuous term is growing in 
favor. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: The schools have 
nearly all closed. In general, we have had a 
very successful year. Several districts began 
too late ; I think school ought to be over by the 
Ist of April, in the country. I attended several 
very interesting Local Institutes. Normal terms 
will be held at Adamsburg, Middleburg, Free- 
burg, and Shamokin Dam. Interesting and 
profitable Local Institutes were held at Shamo- 
kin Dam, Freeburg, and Richfield, and else- 
where. Nothing can take the place of these 
local meetings of teachers, pupils and patrons, 
for the purpose of creating a vigorous sentiment 
in favor of good schools. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Berkey: Notwithstanding 
the unfavorable condition of the roads and 
weather, all the schools in the county but eight 
were visited during the term, and many of them 
the second time. The schools generally have 
been making commendable progress, but the 
generally prevalent sickness during the past 
three months interrupted the attendance to such 
an extent as to seriously interfere with the 
effective prosecution of work in the schools. A 
series of twelve Joint Local Institutes was held 
in different parts of the County during the term. 
All were well attended by teachers, directors 
and citizens, and doubtless much good has been 
accomplished. The new house erected at 
Barron’s Mill, in Middle Creek district, to take 
the place of the one burned down in October, 
has been completed, and school has been going 
on since the second week of January. It cost 
about $700, is very well constructed, and a 
credit to the district. 

SULLIVAN.—Supt. Black: During the month 
we held two Local Institutes,—one at Dushore 
and one at Stonerstown; both were well at- 
tended and very interesting. Very successful 
institutes were also held at Forksville and Hill's 
‘Grove. 

WARREN.—Supt. Putnam: It has almost been 
impossible to get from one school to another 
the greater part of the winter, especially in the 
hilly districts. The roads have never been 
worse. I am glad to note that the majority of 
-directors elected in February are men who will 
not clog the wheels of progress. In many in- 
stances members have been re-elected. To the 
new boards all look for better schools and longer 
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terms. Much has been done, but there is 
room for work still, Local Institutes were held 
at Pittsfield, Garland, and Glade. They were 
all well attended and much interest was mani- 
fested. These meetings do much to help for- 
ward our work, and are of great benefit to 
teachers, supplementing as they do the work 
of the County Institute. All teachers should 
avail themselves of the opportunity to attend, 
At the meetings above named, questions on all 
phases of school life were discussed, and I am 
glad to say, our teachers showed themselves as 
a rule well up in their calling. Let us have 
more such meetings. 

WayYNE.—Supt. Kennedy: The schools visited 
during the month were found in gocd condition, 
so far as the character of work done is con- 
cerned. ° 

HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: Eight hundred 
volumes of interesting and instructive supple- 
mentary reading matter were put into schools 
using the fourth and fifth readers, during the 
month, 

MIFFLIN Twpe. (Allegheny Co.)—Supt. Col- 
lier; Owing to the unexpected rapid increase 
of population, the directors have been obliged 
to rent two buildings and resort to half-day ses- 
sions in two of the schools. 

PLymMouTtH Twp. (Luzerne Co.) Supt. Gildea: 
The night-schools closed after a very successful 
term. In two of them literary societies were 
organized and meetings are held twice a week. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: The Local In- 
stitute of the district embracing Swatara town- 
ship and the boroughs of Hummelstown and 
Steelton, was held at Hummelstown, Feb. 14th 
and 15th. Good results must follow a meeting 
such as this was. The citizens of Hummels- 
town manifested their interest in the work of 
the schools by inviting the teachers to enjoy the 
hospitalities of their homes and by attending the 
sessions of the Institute. Principal Eckels of 
Shippensburg and President Kephart of Leba- 
non Valley College rendered valuable assistance 
by giving instructive and encouraging ad- 
dresses. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Foster: The Savings Fund 
System was inaugurated. here Feb. 24. The 
amount deposited in one month is $1,320.64, 
and the number of depositors, 1440. By a re- 
division of the city into wards, the Board of 
school directors has been increased from twelve 
to sixteen members. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Several of our 
school buildings have been very much crowded 
during the year. The Board will erect a tem- 
porary structure during the summer, and thus 
provide for our steadily increasing school popu- 
lation. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: The Board 
introduced the Savings Bank System Feb. 24. 
The deposits thus far amount to $544 07; out 
of an enrollment of 774 pupils, 456, or 59 pet 
cent. of the whole attendance, are depositors. 
The children are much interested, and the di- 
rectors believe that the habit of saving, in which 
the pupils are encouraged, will be a blessing to 
them in after years. Dr. G. M. Philips deliv- 
ered his lecture, ‘‘How the World is Governed, 
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before the pupils of the higher grades. The 
books in the Public Library are much used by 
the High School pupils. It is a noticeable fact 
that the children who read good books from the 
library or in their homes, and cull the daily 
papers on the school reading table, are the 
ones that make marked progress. 
WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: The most 
important educational event of the last month 
was the adoption of the Savings Bank System. 
The first week there was a deposit of $400. 
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We expect very good results from this move- 
ment. While it will have a tendency to instill 
in the minds of the pupils habits of thrift and 
economy, it will repress those of waste and 
prodigality. He who learns to save in his youth, 
will hardly be obliged to beg in his old age. 

YorK.—Supt. Shelley : The work of the year 
is progressing most satisfactorily. Our specialty 
this year is language work, involving daily 
drills and exercise on blackboard, slate and 
paper. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


T is several*years since a volume in the ad- 

mirable series of ‘‘ American Men of Letters”’ 
was issued from the Riverside Press of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. We had 
thought the long promised volume on Haw- 
thorne by James Russell Lowell would be the 
next; but that still is “in preparation,’’ and 
therefore still affords the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion. None the less welcome on that account, 
however, is the volume just published on 
William Cullen Bryaut, by John Bigelow, the 
poet’s old associate in the management of ‘‘ The 
Evening Post,” as editor of which Bryant spent 
more than half a century and all the best years 
of his life. The volume is uniform in every re- 
spect with its ten predecessors of this series, 
being a handsome 12mo. of over 350 pages, 
and sold at $1.25. Though, of course, not so 
full as Mr. Godwin’s elaborate biography of our 
poet of nature, for the general reader it is pre- 
ferable to the latter, and for the literary student 
equally indispensable. Its subject is treated 
chronologically, in twelve chapters, in a plain, 
straightforward, honest manner,that at once wins 
the interest and confidence of the reader. Much 
that was heretofore not generally known of our 
pioneer poet is given, and it must be said that 
every additional fact but adds to one’s high 
opinion of the noble and lofty character as poet, 
tourist, barrister, orator, journalist,citizen and 
man, of the author whose poems first made the 
world listen to the American muse, and did 
more, perhaps, than the writings of any one else 
to form American literary taste and mould Amer- 
ican life and character. Such a pure and stainless 
life as Bryant’s conspicuously was cannot be 
too closely studied by our boys and girls, nor too 
often brought to their attention. It was a 
typical American life, full of sound common 
sense, practical, thrifty and successful, but al- 
ways unswervingly true to principle, loyal to 
the loftiest ideals, manly and godly from the 
beginning to the end. While we repeat what 
we have said before of this entire series of 
books, that they ought to be among the very 
first sets of books to be put into our school 
libraries, we recommend this latest volume par- 
ticularly for its wholesome moral influence. It 
will do every one good that reads it. 

From the same artistic press there comes to 
us a charming volume with the strange title 
In a Club Corner (Price $1,25), partly ex- 





plained by the sub-title ‘The Monologue of a 
Man who Might have been Sociable,” by A. P. 
Russell. Through 328 pages we are entertained, 
amused, irritated, instructed, always made to 
think, always delighted. Akin to Mr. Russell's 
previous volume, ‘‘A Club of One,’’ this pleas- 
ant ‘‘monologue”’ treats of nearly everything 
under the sun, and beyond it; yet, however 
fragmentary the work must necessarily be, it is 
not on that account superficial. It may not 
often be profound, yet it is nearly always sug- 
gestive; and if seldom very original, it often is 
decidedly novel. It is just the book for ‘‘ occa- 
sional reading.”” When you have only an odd 
ten minutes before dinner, or between classes, 
it is the kind of book you can profitably pick 
up and read during that time or any other 
scraps of time. Or if you have a whole after- 
noon to give it, say out in the woods or by the 
seashore, the time will not be too long to give 
to this ‘Club Corner,” nor will it be unprofit- 
ably spent, in listening to its wise and witty 
words on such various topics as Conversation, 
Long Sermons, Old Age, Subsisting by Author- 
ship, Pretension, Shakespeare, Style, On Giving 
Advice, On Working Ourselves Up, Books and 
Reading, and scores of others. 

Those who are acquainted with, and therefore 
enjoy, the ‘Contributors’ Club’’ essays in the 
Atlantic Monthly, need no further description 
of the essays in this book than to say that they 
are of the same kith and kin with them. That 
is high praise; for there is scarcely anything in 
The Atlantic we more fully enjoy than this 
unique department. It is always fresh, high- 
toned, suggestive. But such are the qualities 
of all the rest of the magazine also. Its serials 
are of the highest literary merit, and pure and 
wholesome in moral tone. Its poetry is con- 
fessedly unequalled by that to be found in any 
other periodical in the country. Its historical 
papers, educational articles, essays and book 
reviews, are invariably of the very highest merit 
and excellence. Indeed these are the qualities 
that characterize the whole magazine, and have 
made it the favorite of students and teachers. 
LuTHEeR ON EpucaTION. Translated by F. V. N. 


Painter, A.M. Cloth. pp. 282. Philadelphia: 

Lutheran Publication Society. Price, $1.00. 

After much study of the life and era and work of 
Martin Luther, it was said of him by Thomas Car- 
lyle: “I will call this Luther a great man; great in 
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intellect, in courage, affection and integrity, one of 
the most lovable and precious men. Great, not as a 
hewn obelisk, but as an Alpine mountain—so simple, 
honest, spontaneous, not setting up to be great at all; 
there for quite another purpose than being great! Ah 
yes, unsubduable granite, piercing far and wide into 
the heavens; yetin the clefts of its fountains, green 
and beautiful valleys with flowers! A right spiritual 
hero and prophet ; once more, a true son of nature 
and fact, for whom these centuries, and many that 
are yet to come, will be thankful to Heaven.” The 
world has seen but few men equally great, or who 
have been of such infinite good to the human race. 
Luther is known in history as the Reformer in re- 
ligion, but he was also a Reformer in education 
hardly less influential, if we may accept the views of 
those who have given most careful study to the influ- 
ence of his teachings. He was an ardent advocate 
of general education, and held that the State should 
maintain schools in which the necessary branches of 
a secular education should be taught, and in which 
instruction should also be given looking towards 
moral and religious culture. This book presents 
much matter that is new to the student of educational 
history and progress, and the author is to be congrat- 
ulated upon its excellence, and upon its value as a 
contributor to the literature of education. The book, 
which is issued in handsome style, is from the press of 
the Inquirer Printing Company of Lancaster, Pa. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price 50 cents (4 numbers), or 
15 cents per singlenumber. 

Three “ Extra Double Numbers” have recently 
been published in this, the best series of the kind in 
this country for literary study or for supplementary 
reading. They each contain over 100 duodecimo 
pages, with many illustrations, and cost but 30 cents 
each, ‘They contain respectively Longfellow Leaf- 
lets, Whittier Leaflets, and Holmes Leaflets, being 
prose and pvems selected from the works of these 
American classics, by Josephine E. Hodgdon, with a 
view to their adaptability for reading and recitation. 
Each contains an excellent portrait of the author of 
its contents, besides an abundance of illustrations. 
The selections of poems and prose extracts have been 
made with unusual taste and skill, sothat in each vol- 
ume we really have the very cream of the author’s 
productions. To have them in any school-room or 
home where our young folks can get them must in- 
duce them to linger long over the pages, and then to 
fall in love with our great and good poets. Whoever 
puts such a volume into the hands of a boy or girl, 
does them and the world a service. We cannot have 
our American classics read too much. We wish we 
could put them into every school and home in the 
land. Certainly in the attractive and excellent form 
of this series no one need be deprived of them because 
of the price. 


ArzBor Day MANUAL. An Aid to Preparing Pro- 
grammes for Arbor Day Exercises. Edited and 
Compiled by Chas. R. Skinner, A.M. Albany: 
Weed, Parsons & Co. Pp. 456. 1890. 

This timely and most interesting book, by Mr. 
Chas. R. Skinner, Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of New York, is filled from 
cover to cover, through its 456 pages, with the choic- 
est and best things that have ever been written in 
prose or verse upon trees, flowers, forests, the Spring- 
time, and whatever is suggested by that season of 
wonder and beauty. It contains some sixty pages of 
words and music appropriate for Arbor Day, selected 
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from the best sources by permission of the various pub- 
lishers, and presents numerous specimen programmes, 
which must be of great value to teachers and othersin 
the observance of the day. It tells what the several 
States have done in the matter of Arbor Day, and after 
Nebraska, in which the day originated and where an 
extraordinary number of trees have been planted, it 
gives the first place of honor to Pennsylvania. The 
author says: ‘* This book has had its inspiration in an 
acknowledged reverence for Nature, and admiration 
for trees and forests, an interest in the establishment 
and development of Arbor Day and its purposes, and 
a desire to furnish teachers and others with suitable 
material, carefully selected, in convenient form for the 
preparation cf programmes for Arbor Day exercises. 
Such exercises very properly accompany the planting 
of trees.. . Arbor Day is rapidly becoming one of 
the most interesting and one of the most extensively 
observed of school holidays. It canndt be expected 
that all that can be done on this day will counter- 
act, in a great degree,the waste constantly going 
on in our forests, but it is hoped that the observ- 
ance of the day will do something to excite a rever- 
ence for Nature in the study of her great works. 
Wanton destruction of trees may be prevented or 
stayed, and children may learn, by simple exercises, 
some of the uses and beauties of trees and of the 
value of the study of tree-planting in its economic 
phases; and something can at least be done through 
such influences, to beautify the school grounds of our 
country.’’ It would be a very good thing for the 
State at large if a copy of this useful book were in 
every school-house in Pennsylvania, 


THE SKYLARK AND ADONAIS, with Other Poems. 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley. With Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes by F. W. Abernethy, Ph.D. 
New York: Effingham, Maynard & Co. 16mo., 
paper, pp. 46. Price, 12 cents. 

This very ably edited number of the “ English 
Classic Series,” with which probably most teachers 
of English literature are acquainted, well sustains the 
reputation of the series, The Introduction is a very 
brief biographical sketch and critical estimate of 
young Shelley, the greatest lyrist of the language. 
Then, besides the exquisite ode “‘ To a Skylark,” and 
«« Adonais/’ are given ten others of his best and most 
famous poems. The Notes accompanying the text 
appear to us to be models of their kind, the work of 
a refined scholarship combined with rare good taste. 
It is always a delightful task to study Shelley, but 
with such a text-book it becomes a positive luxury. 


OPEN SESAME! foetry and Prose for School Days. 
Edited by Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud: 
Wilder Goodwin. Vol. 1. For Children up to 
to Twelve Years of Age. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth, 330 pages. go cts. 

The taste for reading is largely an acquired taste. 
Those who are not zm the habit of opening books, re- 
ferring to them, handling them, talking about them, 
usually let them alone, and this unfortunate Aadit be- 
comes more chronic as the individual grows older. 
Unless one has learned to use books and enjoy 
them before reaching the age of eighteen or twenty 
years, itis not probable that interest in them will there- 
after be acquired. Hence the importance of placing 
attractive reading matter in the hands of children, 
that they may find out for themselves the charm hid- 
den between the covers of ten thousand books. The 
purpose of the collection nnder notice is to have the 
boys and girls make acquaintance with the work of 
the best authors. The selections of verse here givem 
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are choice bright things from English and American 
poets. The illustrations are attractive, and the book, 
for its press-work, paper, binding, etc., is very low in 
price. It will be highly prized in many homes and 
the more schools it reaches the better for the pupils. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE. Lnglish and 
American; with sevcral hundred Extracts to be 
Memorized. By J. Willis Westlake, A. M., late 
Professor at the Millersville State Normal School. 
Philadelphia; Christopher Sower Co., 16mo., pp. 
156. Price, 50 cts. 

Though first published fourteen years ago, the pop- 
ularity which this succinct little hand-book at once 
attained, has never grown less in our State at least. 
It deserves to be popular; for while it is brief it yet 
contains more of the essentials of its subject than 
many larger volumes that have since been published. 
It treats first of the Literature of England, which it 
divides into nine periods; then of the Literature of 
America in three periods, the Colonial, Revolutionary 
and National. Part Third is “ A Casket of Thought 
Gems;”’ then there are some Miscellaneous Extracts; 
and finally a Supplement gives a list of Assumed 
Names of Authors. The little volume is a very satis- 
factory text-book, and n good guide for students of 
literature. 


ANCIENT History, for Colleges and High Schools. 
By Wm. F. Allen and P. V.N. Myers. Part 1. 
A Short History of the Roman People, by Wm. F. 
Allen. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12 mo., pp. 370. 
Price, $1.40. 

Prof. Allen’s histories are so well known and liked 
that it is necessary only to call attention to this new 
volume to insure for it a warm welcome. The book 
is more than ordinarily handsome and attractive for 
a text-book ; its excellent paper. print, and binding, 
and especially its very fine maps and numerous illus- 
trations, ought to make it a general favorite. It 
seems to us particularly happy in its unconventional 
arrangement and natural divisions, and in its brevity 
without omission of any important facts. Teachers 
of history will do well to examine it. 


THE SAMARITAN CHRONICLE, or The Book of 
Foshua, the Son of Nun. Translated from the 
Arabic, with Notes by Oliver Turnbull Crane, 
M.A. New York: Fohn B. Alden. pp. 178. 
We have here the first English translation ever 

made of a work composed in its present form prob- 

ably about A. D. 1300; but the original material of 
which dates far back into antiquity. While it does 
not belong to the sacred books of the Samaritans— 
who recognize only the Pentateuch,—it is highly 
revered by them for the light it throws on the early 

history of Palestine; and indeed its value and im- 

portance in this respect have been freely recognized 

by historians like Dean Stanley, Capt. Condor, and 
others. It certainly is a book every clergyman will 
be glad to have thus made accessible, Its many in- 

teresting legends and traditions make it a book not a 

few will enjoy simply for the literary entertainment 

to be derived from it. 


THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECON- 
omy, iz a New and Practical Form. A Book for 
Beginners. By S. M. Macvane. New York: 
Effingham, Maynard & Co. 12 mo., pp. 392. 
The author of this well-made book has succeeded 

admirably in showing forth the practical character of 

political economy, its importance to every American 
citizen, and the applicability of its principles to the 
everyday industries of the world. On the question of 

Protection versus Free Trade he has tried to say 
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‘nothing offensive to either of the parties into which 

our citizens are divided.”” We believe the book to 

be not only well-adapted for use in our schools, but 
also one that wouid commend itself to other “ begin- 

ners’’ as a book well worth studying. There is a 

growing disposition among intelligent citizens every- 

where to study this branch of practical knowledge, 
and a book like this will help this wholesome ten- 
dency along. 

NADESCHDA. A Poem in Nine Cantos. By Fohan 
Ludwig Runeberg. Translated from the Swedish. 
by Mrs. John B. Shipley (Marie A. Brown). 
New York: John B. Alden. s2mo., pp. 103. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Gradually the English-speaking world is being 
made to realize that the Muses have their favorites 
in other tongues as well as inour own. To Mr. 
Alden are due our thanks for at least two of the 
most important contributions to the literature of the 
north; one is the translation of The Kalevala, and 
the other is the more modest little volume before us, 
containing one of the most popular romantic poems 
of the great poet of Sweden, Runeberg. Prefixed 
to the poem is a highly interesting biographical sketch 
of the poet and scholar, which will be a revelation to 
most American readers, for we know too little of the 
great Norse thinkers and writers. The poem is one 
that will be read eagerly through by every one who 
commences it, while the excellent paper and print, 
and the dainty form in which the book is put forth, 
ought to help to make it popular among all who can 
appreciate what is good in literature. 


A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Lessons 
in Composition and Letter-Writing. By Fudson 
Perry Welsh, A.M. Philada.: Christopher Sower 
Co. 12 mo., pp. 272. Price, 60 cents. 

The wholesome tendency towards the simplifica- 
tion of grammatical treatises is more and more man- 
ifest in text-books, and manifests itself advantageously 
in the one before us. Otherwise it does not ma- 
terially differ from the best of recent grammars. 
Everywhere it shows itself as the work of a practical 
teacher, who writes out of the fulness of his experi- 
ence in the classroom. We believe the book has 
some evident advantages over most Others that will 
help to commend it to teachers. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. A Complete Course 
in the Elements of the Science. By Edward 
Brooks. A. M., Ph.D. Philadelphia: Christopher 
Sower Co. 8vo., pp. 415. Price, $1.50. 

A handsome volume, that gives in simple form the 
elements of plane and solid geometry, with sufficient 
fulness to satisfy the demands of a quite thorough 
academic and college course, yet so arranged as 
easily to admit of considerable abbreviation. In its 
method of treatment, clear arrangement, and indeed 
in every respect, the work is thoroughly up with the 
times and well sustains Dr. Brooks’s high reputation 
as an educator and a finished scholar. 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR PUNCTUATION WITH DIREC- 
TIONS AND FORMS FOR LETTER WRITING. Sy 
H.W. Ellsworth. New York: Borum & Pease. 
12 mo., pp. 122. 

Designed for teachers and pupils in all kinds of 
schools, we presume the book will be more exten- 
sively used in private as a guide to “ correct form” 
in letter writing, etc. It was originally a part of the 
author’s larger work on Penmanship and Letter 
Writing, published in 1862, and has been republished 
with but slight change. It isa convenient handbook 
on the subject. ‘ 
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Life let us cher ish While yet the ta- per iow Sy And the fresh flow - ’ret 
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Pluck it close. Why are we fond of toil andcare, Why choose the rank-ling 
Pluck ere it close, When clouds ob-scure the atmosphere, And fork - ed light -nings 
Pluck ere it close, The gen - ial sea - sons soon areo’er: Thenle: us, ere we 
Pluck ere it close. A -way withev - ’rytoil andcaiec, And cease the rank - ling 
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thorn towear, And heed-less by the lil - y stray, Which blossoms on our pans 
rend the air, Thesun resumes his sil - vercrest, And smiles a-dorn the west. 
quit thisshore,Contentmentseek; it is  life’szest, The sun -shine of the breast. 
thorn towear, With man-ful hearts life’s conflict meet, Till deathsoundsthe re - treat, 
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VESPER HYMN. 


Moderato. Tuomas Moore. 








1, Hark! the ves-per hymn is steal-ing O’er the wa-ters, soft and clear; Near-er yet and 
2. Now like moonlight waves retreat-ing To the shore, it dies a- long; Now, like an - gry 
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near - er peal-ing, Soft it breaks up-on the ear, Ju-bi-la-te, Ju-bi- la- te, 
surg - es meet- ing, Breaksthe mingled tide of song. Ju-bi-la-te, Ju-bi- la- te, 
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Ju-bi-la-te, A*- men. Far-ther now, now farther stealing, Soft it fades up-on the ear. 


Ju-bi-la-te, A - men. Hark! again, like waves retreating To the shore, it dies a - long. 
S “ 
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* Pronounce as in /a or _/a-ther. 





